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A PAINTER OF IDYLLS—BRUCE CRANE 


Some unknown genius of philosophic bent has said, ‘‘Show me a 
great work, and I will point out its source.’’ 
critical not less than in philosophical circles, to trace notable achieve- 


ments back to fortuitous conditions 
and make great men the product of 
environment; and it may be said, 
apropos of the practice, that num- 
berless are the egregious blunders 
for which this method of deduction 
is responsible. Facts upset theo- 
ries, and individuality counts for 
more in human achievement than 
many thinkers are wont to allow. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that a straw 
may change the bent of a stream 
and a chance circumstance may 
give direction to a life. 

It was so in the case of Bruce 
Crane, one of the most idyllic of 
American landscape-painters. Be- 
hind this gifted artist is A. H. 
Wyant, and behind the long list of 
charming, poetic canvases he has 
produced are the equally charming 
and poetic works of the elder 
American painter and the canvases 
of the great French landscapists, 
such as Rousseau and Corot, which 
Wyant the teacher loved, and which 


Crane the pupil was taught to appreciate and to consider as models, 

It is in a sense the cant of the biographer to talk of the turning- 
points of lives. Everybody has a turning-point, and nobody would 
The important fact 


BRUCE CRANE 
From a Photograph 


be what he is did he not turn at the right point. 


is, which way one turns when the parting of the ways is reached. 
Crane turned the proper way, and Wyant merely determined the step. 

Beyond this initial impulse the younger artist is responsible for his 
He was too simple in his tastes to be wooed by 


own development. 
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FROSTY MORNING 
By Bruce Crane 


the theatrical or the grandiose, too idyllic to find charm in the tragic 
or heroic, too much of a poet to be content with outward appear- 
ances or to be satisfied with mere surface representations. Without 
knowing it, perhaps, he was a natural-born interpreter of common- 
place nature, and this habit of seeking the hidden meaning of brook 
and meadow, sunshine and shadow, Wyant wisely fostered by precept 
and example. Crane spent only two months in Wyant’s studio, but 
the relation of pupil and master, so soon severed, remained in fact 
for years a beneficent influence. 

It is no small honor to an artist to see the poetic side of simple 
scenes, and to be able to invest his canvases with the charm that 
is ever latent in brook, meadow, hillside, since, as Alfred Trumble 
once pointed out, the painting of landscape is perhaps subject to the 
greatest abuse of any department of art. ‘‘There is certainly no 
other,’ said he, ‘‘in which the hand of incompetency so boldly 
displays itself. 

‘*To paint the figure,’’ continues this discerning critic, ‘‘requires 
a serious knowledge of form and of the most exquisite niceties of 
color, light, and shade. The same rule applies to the painting of 
cattle, and all forms of still life demand accuracy of observation, 
skill of draftsmanship, and a mastery of the rendition of colors and 
textures. In landscape the tyro who can neither draw nor paint, but 
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who has been schooled to a few tricks of brush and palette by an 
instructor, himself frequently if not commonly incompetent, produces 
what passes for an effect and is supposed to constitute a picture. 

‘Who that attends our exhibitions or visits the dealers’ galleries 
is not familiar with the weary waste of libels on the great art of 
Claude and Ruysdael, of Turner, Constable, Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, 
and the masters whose genius has carcaneted the brow of nature with 
gems of art, which passed the criticism of juries and tradesmen, and 
are given contemptible publicity? 

‘*The true landscape-painter, however, remains as great an artist 
as the painter of history. Indeed, what is his vocation but the chron- 
icling of the history of nature, so infinite in its varieties, so endless 
in its alternations of the lightest gayety and tragic gloom? To him 
nature is as living a thing as humanity itself. He knows and loves 
the organic vitality which burns in the mighty bosom of the earth, 
and sends the life-blood pulsating through tree and grass and flower. 
He reads the romance of summer showers sweeping over parched 
fields and meadow-lands, and of the time of the snow which blankets 
and protects the incessantly progressive life of nature against the fangs 
of the frost. The true landscape-painter is, in short, a poet as well 





PASSING STORM 
By Bruce Crane 
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as an artist. He 
“ might be a painter 
of the figure if he 
chose, but he turns 
to nature in the 
form in which she 
appeals to him 
most eloquently. 
He reaches forth 
for his ideal accord- 
ing to his intel- 
lectual bent, and 
whether he paints 
his poems in the 
Homeric or the 
Horatian mood, he 
is always the poet above all.’’ Indubitable facts, and well expressed. 

These quoted words express a profound truth which it would be 
well for all who aspire for honors in landscape-painting to consider 
duly. Ifa man have not interpretative sense, poetic insight, the gift 
of reading the message behind the symbol, if further he have not the 
ability to transfer his impressions to canvas and make his pigments 
eloquent of the divine meaning of nature, he may be a picture-maker, 
but he can never be a landscapist in the truest sense of the word. 

No tricks of the palette can take the place of genuine inspiration, 
no massing of picturesque ‘‘effects’’ can approximate the simple 
appeal of nature, 
no studio invention 
can pass current for 
the living reality— 
meadows flecked «| “= 
with cloud shadows 
and dashed with 
flowers, skies lumi- 
nous with palpitat- 
ing light or aglow 
with sunrise promise 
or rich with the 
fading glories of the 
evening, winter in 
its winding-sheet of 
snow, autumn hid- 
ing its chill shudder 
under a cloak of 
russets and yellows, 


the fervid triumph LANDSCAPE 
By Bruce Crane 





THE YEAR’S WANE 
By Bruce Crane 
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of noonday or moonlight with its mists and mysteries. These cannot 
be invented. One must seek them and feel their influence first-hand. 

These realities of nature speak in runes which only the poet can 
read, and which only the poet-painter can express in color. Many 
can doubtless find in nature only a language of prose; many are 
content to accept this language of prose, and by a species of jugglery, 





A BLACK CLOUD 
By Bruce Crane 


seek to parcel it out into feet and call it verse. Such may be versi- 
fiers, they are not poets; they may be chromo-makers, they are not 
landscape-painters. 

There is more of the poetry of nature in the simplest scene truth- 
fully rendered than in the most wondrous panorama of nature that 
lends itself readily to the production of striking effects. Crane 
chooses the simpler scenes and makes them eloquent. In this regard 
his attitude of mind and the trend of his effort are similar to those of 
that other American painter of idyllic bits of landscape, whose work 
was discussed in a recent issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL, J. Francis 
Murphy. 

Crane comes naturally by his love of art. He was born in New 
York in 1857, and from his earliest years frequented galleries and 
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exhibition-rooms with his father, who was an ardent lover of pictures, 
and himself an amateur painter of no mean ability. Like many 
another artist who has attained distinction, he had a grounding in 
purely mechanical drawing. At seventeen, while residing in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, he entered the office of an architect and builder, 
and there had his day of actual experience as a practical draftsman. 

A chance meeting with some sketch-artists in the Catskills revived 





THE LAST LEAF 
By Bruce Crane 


his boyhood’s ambition to excel in pictorial art. The incident spoiled 
a promising architect, but gave to American art an admirable land- 
scape-painter. The application for admission to the studio of Wyant 
followed, and as already stated, the teacher of two months gave direc- 
tion to succeeding years of effort. 

Crane went abroad in 1878, visiting the galleries of Liverpool and 
London, and finally landing in Paris, where for the first time he was 
brought in contact with the impressionists, at whose work he won- 
dered deprecatingly, and by whose canvases he was confirmed in his 
loyalty to the selection of subjects and the methods of execution 
which he had adopted. Again, in 1880, in 1882, and frequently 
since, he revisited France, where he associated with the promising 
men of the day, and profited by such hints as would naturally come 
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from. such association. His work in 1882 may be taken as a fair 
sample of that done during his other trips abroad. He spent the 
summer in the historic old town of Grez, near the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, where his companions were Kenyon Cox, Coffin, Alexander 
and Birge Harrison, and other artists, all of whom have made for 
themselves an enviable name in art by the quality of their work. 
Crane’s work shows a decided evolution, and the change, which 





COAST OF MAINE 
By Bruce Crane 


all admirers of his art unite in declaring one of improvement, results 
from the artist’s posi.ive convictions as to the needed trend of devel- 
opment in painting. Confident that this line of development should 
be in the direction of light and atmospheric effect, he has in a meas- 
ure modified his early methods and has succeeded admirably in carry- 
ing his theories into effect. That he has not realized the full measure 
of his dream in thus striking a new note, Crane doubtless would be 
the first to acknowledge frankly. But he himself prefers his canvases 
of recent years, and his friends and critics attest the soundness of his 
judgment. 

Concurrently with this change of method came a change in the 
selection of themes, which should be a source of satisfaction to his 
American friends and patrons. His work abroad naturally necessi- 
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WHITE FIELDS 
By Bruce Crane 


tated the transcription of foreign scenes, which were all characterized 
by judicious selection and marked by faithful local coloring. Of 
recent years, however, he has maintained his New York studio, and 
has worked largely in his country home in Connecticut, and his can- 
vases have been as typical and as faithfully rendered bits of American 
landscape as those produced by any contemporary artists in this 
country. 

Some time ago Crane gave public expression to his own practices, 
and his words will be not less interesting to the layman than to the 
professional artist. ‘‘My palette,’’ said he, ‘is the same for studio 
and out of doors. There is an obvious advantage in using in your 
studies from nature the same pigments which you will use in your 
finished work; otherwise your pictures must be translations of trans- 
lations. My palette includes only thirteen colors: flake white, stron- 
tium yellow, lemon cadmium, orange cadmium, yellow ochre, gold 
ochre, vermilion, rose madder, raw umber, permanent blue, vert 
emeraude, brown madder, and ivory black. You see at once from 
the predominance of light-toned pigments that I paint in a rather 
high key, but nature paints in a still higher key. I use a little 
siccatif de Haarlem and turpentine, rarely as a vehicle, usually only 
as avarnish. In general, if I wish to paint thinly—which seldom 
happens—I use a scrubby brush and rub the color into the canvas. I 
like to paint rather dry, and I| believe that it conduces to permanence. 

‘‘The object of studying and sketching out of doors is to fill the 
memory with facts. It should therefore be exact and conscientious. 
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But in the studio the artist should use his knowledge freely. Nature 
seldom presents pictures ready-made, and the best effects last so short 
a time that it is impossible to study them directly. The most that 
can be done is to make a slight memorandum at the time, and after- 
wards return at about the same hour and study what is permanent in 
the scene—all this for the purpose of fixing ‘the effect in the mem- 
ory. For my part, I seldom look at a sketch when about to paint a 
picture. I do not need to do so except rarely, when I am in doubt 
about some particular point. 

‘I am aware that there are people who must have their documents 
before them when they go to compose a picture. I have seen stu- 
dents, after a whole session's study from nature, unable even to com- 
pose from their sketches, because ‘they could not imagine so much as 
the proportion which a bramble in the foreground should hold to a 
tree in the distance. They could not even make a‘fence look of the 
right height. But it is better to be a little incorrect in a picture than 
to lose the beauty of line and color for the sake of which the picture 
is painted. One must know the bounds of possibility, which are only 
to be learned by much study from nature and from memory; but one 
should work quite freely within them. A work of art is not a scien- 
tific statement. It is enough if it be true to itself; that is to say, 
harmonious.’’ 

It is by the simple selection of colors, and the conscientious, pains- 
taking methods here briefly outlined, that Crane has achieved his 
notable successes. His palette is partly a matter of personal choice 





ROAD BY THE HAY-FIELD 
By Bruce Crane 
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and partly a determined means for acquiring a desired effect, and his 
practice of making careful preliminary studies, and of elaborating 
them with such latitude as may be necessary to make an harmonious 
whole, is not essentially different from that adopted by most success- 
ful artists in a similar class of work. 

After all is said and done, palette and practice are but means to a 
desired end, and the charm of the finished work depends, as already 
said, upon the feeling, the poetic insight, the individuality of the man 
behind the brush. It is these personal characteristics which make 
notable such canvases as ‘*A Haystack,’’ ‘‘The Harvest Field,’’ 
‘‘Apple Blossoms,’’ ‘‘A Black Cloud,’ ‘‘Waste Land,’’ ‘‘White 
Fields,’’ ‘‘A New England Meadow,’’ ‘‘Brown and Sere,’’ ‘‘The 
Gray Hill,’’ ‘‘Ripening Grain,’’ and many another canvas which has 
elicited the admiration of the art-loving public. 

They are all so simple and unpretentious, so instinct with the 
verity of the scene and season depicted, so devoid of mere technical 
display, that bane of display canvases, so direct in their appeal, so 
devoid of studied effects, that one accepts them and rejoices in their 
finished beauty as one accepts and rejoices in a sweet melody by a 
composer or a tender lyric by a poet. One thinks little of the art 
and less of the artist—the picture alone claims attention for the 
simple message it imparts. 

Crane is represented in many private and public galleries, and the 
appreciation of a kindly public has made his work in demand. Since 
he began to exhibit in the National Academy of Design in 1879, his 
canvases have regularly been hung in the principal annual displays. 
He is an associate member of the National Academy, a member of 
the American Water-Color Society, of the Society of American 
Artists, of the New York Water-Color Club, of the Society of Ameri- 
can Landscape-Painters, and of the Arts Club. He is, moreover, a 
forceful writer on art subjects. In the matter of prizes and honors, 
he has been singularly fortunate. In 1897 he won the Webb prize at 
the Society of American Artists for the best landscape exhibited; at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900 he won a bronze medal; and at the 
National Academy of Design in I1go0 he carried off the George Inness 
gold medal for the best landscape. Silver medals were accorded him 
at the Pan-American Exposition in I1g01 and at the Charleston Expo- 
sition in 1902, and only recently he received the honor of the 
Salmagundi Purchase Fund. HaroLp T. LAWRENCE. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF ART STUDY IN PARIS 


So much has been said against the annual exodus of American art 
students to Paris, so much has been written for the benefit of the 
student in general, that the writer wishes to address a few words to 
the truly gifted art student. It might be well to state, in beginning, 
what the talented student goes or should go abroad in search of. 

He should go to Paris to get under the influence of the great 
masters, and to learn, not how to paint the French and Breton peas- 
ants, but how to handle his tools—just as, for instance, a cabinet- 
maker learns to handle his planes and chisels, or a carpenter his 
hammer and saws. ’ 

In the palmy days of the Venetians, every family did not possess 
an artist. Art at that time was a trade, but the highest and most 
respected of trades. The young person of genius or talent was 
apprenticed to a master for a term of years, and almost invariably 
became a master in his turn. He learned the trade the same as any 
mechanic. The student did not spend years drawing from the most 
uninteresting of subjects—the cold, white cast. Titian painted one 
of his masterpieces at the age of nineteen. This painting contains all 
the combined qualities that make a work great. He possessed, when 
he painted it, a complete knowledge and appreciation of form, of 
color, of textures, of different degrees of solidity, and of drawing. 
Does any one suppose that he spent three or four years drawing after 
our methods? or that he was obliged to learn how to draw with the 
‘*point’’ or by any other system? Could any of the above-named 
qualities be taught a gifted student in any one of our schools? What 
chance have we for producing a Titian under our ‘‘systems’’? 

Titian, like the others, simply learned his trade in a most natural 
and sensible way. Otherwise how can one account for so many great 
masters coming from one atelier, if the master and his methods were 
not responsible? Why a Van Dyck from the studio of Rubens, so 
unlike his master, and yet so great? Van Dyck was elected professor 
of painting at St. Luke’s Guild before he had completed his nine- 
teenth year, and at the age of twenty-three was sent by Rubens to 
Italy for six years to study the old masters. The slave and body- 
servant of Velasquez became a great painter. 

To-day art education is a sort of corporation arrangement. The 
student, instead of being apprenticed to a master, usually has his 
education mapped out by the layman, and the artist instructor is only 
a hired servant in some large institution, which takes most of his time 
and gives him little to say in its control. In this regard American 
art schools are notable as offenders. 


Il 
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There is such a vast difference in the methods of our American 
schools as compared with those of Paris, that it will be impossible to 
give a clear conception of the French school in so short an article. 
I will endeavor, however, to state what, in my opinion, is the principal 
advantage to be had in Paris, and what are the qualities of the 
teachers there that make them great. 

The principal advantage in Europe is the privilege of coming into 
close relationship with the old masters, or before these old master 
are understood, with the men who are best able to interpret them. 
To further illustrate this vast benefit, I may cite the case of Whistler. 
He is a most ardent and indefatigable student of the old masters, 
and he is himself a great painter and a great teacher. He is unques- 
tionably the teacher who best understands the great painters of the 
past, and who is best fitted to explain their merits to the student. 

I remember Whistler once asked me if I had ever been to the 
Louvre. I hesitated for a moment, but finally replied that I dropped 
in at the Louvre as frequently as I could. ‘‘That is not what I mean, 
young man,’’ said he. ‘‘I mean, do you go there and sit by the 
hour or the day and study particular paintings. I myself never miss 
an opportunity to do so, and I never go through the galleries without 
learning something new about the paintings studied.’’ 

That from a man whom the world recognizes as a master. The 
greatest instructor from the French point of view would be the 
Whistler who visited the Louvre last. He would come to his pupils 
with a fresher impression of their simplicity, and always with a new 
truth or an old one more deeply impressed. He would help us to 
shake ourselves free from the discussions and fads of the day, and aid 
us to cling more closely to the truth and to the great workers in art. 

The French masters have always lived with these fine old paint- 
ings, and the fact that the simple methods of the old masters can be 
more easily explained by them should make Paris the art center for 
the student. I do not mean to say that some of our American artists 
are not or were not good interpreters of the old masters, but I do 
mean to say that it is, in many cases, so long since they have had 
the proper advantages it is hard for them to call up the long-lost 
impressions. 

There are many weak features in our methods of instruction which 
are harmful to the beginner. One is caused by the difference in 
conditions under which American and foreign art schools have been 
developed. Another is the conceit of the home school and the advice 
given to the student who proposes to go abroad. The American 
school has a system of its own production, not based on the old 
schools of Europe. It has been shaped in its growth by the methods 
of a financially successful institution, controlled by students whose 
experience does not extend beyond its own walls. This school has 
been used as a model for the past twenty vears by many smaller 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN 
By Hermann Struck 
From an Etching 
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schools, on the mistaken idea that a financial success means an artistic 
success. The fallacy of this theory scarcely needs controverting. 

Happily there are one or two large schools which are free from 
this influence; notably one in Philadelphia. There the influence of 
one artist, William M. Chase, has been of great value, and the Ameri- 
can nation and the American artist owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
this pioneer of artistic training of the highest order. 

The conceit—I do not use the word in an invidious sense—of the 
home school, and the advice given to all students during the past 
four years, are familiar to many. About 1898 a number of journals 
called attention to the fact that we had art schools in this country 
which excelled any in the world. They spoke of spacious and well- 
lighted halls, costly buildings and collections, art libraries, and so 
forth. Some enterprising reporter followed these ‘‘news items’’ with 
interviews from most of the prominent American painters, and there 
seemed to be a general love-feast on all sides. The artists in most 
cases declared that we had the best schools, and that American art 
led the world. 

This may have had a wholesome effect on the American picture 
buyer, but I hold that it had a bad effect on our students, and was inimi- 
cal to the future of American art. In these interviews the students 
were advised to go abroad. Yes, not to study, but to travel and to 
see the galleries of Europe, and then to return home to paint and 
become American painters, thus avoiding the danger of losing origi- 
nality and individuality. This cry of individuality and originality 
misleads many talented students. This hurried trip through the 
galleries of Europe only leaves one with a headache and the convic- 
tion that modern art is far superior to the old, brighter and more 
original. How very little one can learn from the old masters who 
simply sees them in this superficial way! 

The alumni of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts sub- 
mitted what to my mind was a foolish circular to the Board of 
Directors of the Academy, containing three facts. One of these is 
worth quoting, as representing the views generally held in America: 
‘‘That American art schools have not only multiplied of late, but 
have improved to such an extent that, in the opinion of several of 
our leading American artists, our schools are far superior to the studios 
for women in Paris.”’ 

From another critic we learn that it is to be hoped that some one 
capable of speaking of our American schools, but not in any way con- 
nected with them, may make it clear to the American women ‘*how 
much more may be had at home in the way of art training.’ 

I fear that a capable judge would not decide the question in the 
desired way. The writer has taken much trouble to get views on 
American training from the best men in Europe, men who have had 
the most to do with American students who have gone to Paris, sup- 
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posedly well equipped for a post-graduate course. The opinion 
voiced has invariably been the same—too much cleverness, too much 
ability of the hand, too much superficial work, too great haste to 
attract attention. 

Cleverness in itself does not astonish the French master; but the 
fact that all who come to Paris come with that as their only equip- 
ment they find most astonishing—this the only product of our 
schools after three or four years of training. This would not repre- 
sent much loss if it did not require about eight years to unlearn. 

The American undoubtedly has by nature all the qualities that 
will make him win in any field, including art, if he is given a chance. 
He has ability, cleverness, the power of imitation, snnlentintion. willing- 
ness to work, push, He has none of the prejudices of centuries. He 
has only his early bad training to unlearn. 

It is certainly useless, or more than useless, for the majority of 
art students to go abroad. They run great risks in Paris. But to 
perfect our schools, more effort should be made Zo send our instructors 
abroad. For the students we should have a system of competition 
and elimination in our schools that would test and prove the talented, 
that the students and their friends might judge of the advisability of 
a trip abroad. 

The conclusion I wish to draw on this point is, that as long as our 
schools remain as they are, as long as critic and public have this 
conceited view of an achievement in regard to art training, the student 
who has been assured of possessing ability by his American instructor 
should lose no time in going to see if Parisian masters will also 
accredit him with having talent. Lawton S. PARKER. 

PARIS, September I, 1902. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT MURAL DECORATION 


The following six illustrations are selected from a set of sixteen 
mural paintings executed by Lawrence Cc. Earle, Montclair, New 
Jersey, for the Chicago National Bank Building, Chicago. They are 
painted on canvas, sixteen feet long by nine Snet high, and are set in 
segmental frames over great panels of Pavanazzo marble, the paint- 
ings being secured by a ‘small gilt molding. The room is one hundred 
and thirty-five feet long, eighty- seven feet wide, and forty-four feet 
high, and is sumptuous in its appointments in every ‘particular. 
Mr. Earle’s paintings are the most interesting feature of the decora- 
tions, though decidedly not the most costly. Symbolism, which so 
often finds its way into mural paintings, has been eschewed, and the 
canvases instead present scenes in the history of the city in which 
the building is located. 
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THE WINTER QUARTERS OF FATHER MARQUETTE, 1674 
By Lawrence C. Earle 
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THE FIRST FORT DEARBORN, BUILT IN 1803 
By Lawrence C. Earle 
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THE KINZIE HOUSE, NEAR FORT DEARBORN, 1804 


By Lawrence C. Earle 





THE CHICAGO RIVER, NEAR WOLF POINT, 1833 
By Lawrence C. Earle 








THE LAST COUNCIL OF THE POTTAWATOMIES, 1833 
By Lawrence C. Earle 





THE GREAT FLOOD IN THE CHICAGO RIVER, 1849 
By Lawrence C. Earle 
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LANNION 
By Katherine Kimbal! 


MISS KATHERINE KIMBALL’S WORK IN BLACK 
AND WHITE 


Our English public has taken kindly to another promising American 
artist in black and white, who recently gave an exhibition at the 
Clifford Gallery, Haymarket. The American invasion, as a London 
publication in an appreciative notice of the display says, still con- 
tinues; our commercial prosperity has been threatened, our yachts 
have been outpaced, our athletes vanquished, our inventions surpassed. 
Still our American cousins forge ahead in international competition, 
and bid fair to revolutionize our drama and literature. What other 
domain is left to the western Alexander to conquer but the realm of 
art? If this latter has as yet shown little evidence of yielding, for in 
the prosperity and advance of a newly developed country it is obvi- 
ous that the progress of art comes last in order, at least a beginning 
has been made. Nor is it a reason for regret, still less a cause of 
jealousy, that one branch of the great Anglo-Saxon family should 
surpass the other. 

It is Miss Katherine Kimball who has come over from the States, 
the harbinger, maybe, of an army of artists from her own country, to 
whom I wish to draw the attention of lovers of art in this particular 
sphere. Hitherto unknown and undiscovered, certainly in England, 
she has manifested her undoubted genius and artistic skill. Her 
exhibition included seventy pen-and-ink drawings of ‘‘known and 
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unknown places of interest,’’ though to the well-read and well-traveled 
Britisher the majority of these interesting localities are more than 
familiar. 

Endowed first with a keen sense of beauty and a real ability to 
discern—how often have we been warned that ‘‘all art is selection’’!— 
she took her pen and ink across the Atlantic and the European 
Continent till she reached the land that gave birth to that numerous 
company of painters and art workers—Madrid. Arrived in the 
immortal city, she sketched in quaint but distinctly ingenious and 
original manner a flight of Spanish steps. This picture alone would 
arrest a connoisseur’s attention. It is more like the work of an old 
master than a lady from America. 

At Siena she has sketched Dante’s fountain and a glimpse of the 
cathedral. She has inhaled the spirit and atmosphere of Italian 
towns. Even the southern heat and the definite shadows are repre- 
sented with cunning dexterity. There is a living glow about her 
pictures that evidences the superiority of human imagination and 
human skill over the mechanical precision of the camera. Not only 
has she given us Gothic arches and stern buildings and ephemeral 
palaces of the unfortunate Paris Exposition, accurately and artistically 
rendered, but she has in all cleverness and keenness of observation 
introduced the actual sunlight and continental atmosphere, without 
which the most artistic edifice of Italy becomes perilously akin to 
the British Museum in a London fog—an object shorn of all beauty. 





STRADA DELLE TOMBE, POMPEII 
By Katherine Kimball 
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‘*The Casa Doro, Venice,’’ is not a large sketch, but it wells over 
with taste and intensity of expression. She has made two exquisite 
pictures of vastly different subjects in ‘‘Taankade, Dordrecht,’’ and 
‘*Italian Building, Paris Exposition, 1g900.’" She has covered Holland 
and Belgium, and found old houses and harbors, quays and shipping; 
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OLD BOAT-HOUSE, DORDRECHT 
By Katherine Kimball 


she has gone to Brittany, and depicted its famous churches, its rivers, 
its wayside crosses. She has gone south to the Swiss pastures and 
mountain roads. She can as easily cause her pen to unveil the snow- 
capped mountains and the picturesque chalets as the view of Rye 
from the town’s outskirts. And it is in regard to her snow scenes 
and her ingenious power of effecting distance that she is successful 
where others have failed. Her favorite subject would seem to be 
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Dordrecht, of which she exhibited several examples; but however 
simple or complex the subject is, she is generally able to render a 
pleasing effect. 

If Miss Kimball will just pay a little more attention to detail, as, 
for instance, in regard to her draftsmanship of trees and foliage, which 





MARKET-PLACE, LANN? N 
By Katherine Kimball 


is frequently obscurely inaccurate and artificial, there is no reason 
why she should not attain to a high place among pen-and-ink artists. 
At present she is superior to some of our own English draftsmen 
who ‘‘illustrate’’ periodicals and books. Before long she will be 
reckoned among the cleverest of those who enlighten our fiction or 
travel literature with their sketches, provided always that the British 
publisher will consent not to stand in his own light, but will suffer the 
spirit of conservatism to give way to real work. 


- 
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As a matter of fact, with the possible exception of some decora- 
tive book work, Americans to-day lead the world in the quality of 
their illustrations. This is so apparent in the pen-and-ink ‘and 
wash drawings used in newspapers and magazines as to need no w vord 
of comment or proof. This precedence is doubtless due to the 
greater opportunities offered to illustrative artists in the United States, 
and to the sharper competition among artists, resulting from the 
rivalry among publishers. There is not the incentive in England for 
the development of illustrative genius that there is on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Indeed, it is noteworthy that in America there is 
among artists a larger percentage of celebrated illustrators than of 
celebrated painters of easel pictures. It is a case of demand fostering 
a corps of men and women competent to furnish the supply. Miss 
Kimball is but one of a host of Americans who have already attained 
distinction, or who have it in them to make an enviable reputation in 


the art of illustration. 
Lonpon. E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, 
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QUIMPERLE, BRITTANY 
By Katherine Kimbail 
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GRILLE OF THE LOGGEITA 
By Antonio Gaio 


THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK’S 


The collapse of the Campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice, on July 14th 
last, centered the world’s attention on this famous monument of 
Italian art; and despite the notoriety given to the catastrophe, a 
further word regarding the celebrated structure finds sufficient excuse 
in an art publication. Few piles of similar character have been so 
lauded and so criticised. It has been pictured in print and press till 
no well-read person is unfamiliar with its appearance and surround- 
ings. Singularly, however, the details of its art work have escaped 
the publicity given by repeated reproductions, and are comparatively 
unknown save to the Venetians themselves and to those who visited 
the structure before its masonry crumbled to rubbish. 

The pictures, therefore, I am able to send to BRusH AND PENCIL 
will be of interest to the art-lover. Dating from 888 or 91 1—authori- 
ties differ as to the founding of the pile—the Campanile has had an 
eventful history. It was struck by lightning repeatedly, was shaken 
by earthquakes at least twice, and on several occasions was threatened 
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by fire during events of public festivity. For centuries the pile 
remained as its first architects designed it—a square tower, severely 
plain, a structure of utility rather than of beauty. But the glory of 
the Venice of the sixteenth 
century demanded some- 
thing more than an un- 
adorned tower of masonry, 
and in 1510 Bartolomeo 
Burno built the arcaded 
section at the top and the 
pointed roof, and thirty 
years later Sansovino de- 
signed the Loggetta. 

It is from this portion 
of the structure that the 
details here pictured are 
taken. } The Loggetta was 
designed primarily as a 
mere decoration. Hence 
Sansovino’s work was 
hardly a fit subject for the 
strictures that have been 
made upon it, since critics 
have been prone to con- 
sider it as an essential part 
of the tower rather than 
as a means of adornment. 

It is to be doubted if 
the commission to decorate 
the pile could have been 
intrusted to better hands. 
It was Sansovino who re- 
stored and _ consolidated 
the principal cupola of the 
Basilica of St. Mark’s, in 
1527. He had _ further 
achieved notable successes 
in sculpture by executing 
MINERVA statues for Venetian 
By Sansovino churches and for the Ducal 

Palace. With the excep- 
tion of the gates, which were modeled by Antonio Gaio, he designed 
the entire Loggetta, and much of the sculpture he executed with his 
own hand. 

The bronze statues in the niches, herewith pictured, are his own 
work. They represent Peace, Apollo, Mercury, and Minerva, and 
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they have ever been regarded as especially fine examples of’ model- 
ing. Justice, Neptune, and Charity, the bas-reliefs of the screen, are 
supposed to be by two of Sansovino’s pupils, Tizano Minio and 


Girolamo di Ferrara, exe- 
cuted from designs by the 
master. The fut, or chil- 
dren, alternating with the 
bas-reliefs, were executed 
at a later day by Antonio 
Gaio, the designer of the 
magnificent bronze gates. 

That the Campanile 
will be restored is an as- 
sured fact, but to what 
extent the new structure 
will be resurrected from the 
material of the old and 
adorned with the sculptures 
that have been famous for 
ages is problematical. 
Much of the art work has 
been mutilated beyond re- 
demption; some pieces 
have escaped with minor 
injuries; and others, as, for 
instance, the bronze gates, 
remain intact. Of the re- 
covered decorations, San- 
sovino’s Mercury has lost 
its hands, and his Peace 
has lost its head and right 
arm. Announcement is 
made, however, that every 
possible effort will be made 
to reconstruct the broken 
sculpture, so that when the 
new Campanile rises in the 
verisimilitude of the old it 
will be decorated by the 
same hands as was the 
original celebrated tower. 





PEACE 
By Sansovino 


Even the matter of reconstructing the Campanile, irrespective of 
its decorations, will not be unattended by difficulties, since the build- 
ers will have to be guided largely by photographs and studies by 
modern artists. Of all the drawings by Sansovino preserved in the 
archives of Italy, nothing relating to the Loggetta has thus far been 
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APOLLO 
By Sansovino 


a hue and cry against restoration. 
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discovered. It is thought, 
however, that the camera 
and the sketch artist may 
prove fairly safe guides, and 
that the famous old struc- 
ture may eventually be 
duplicated in its entirety. 

In no nation, perhaps, 
is there so much reverence 
for its monuments as _ in 
Italy, and it is not surpris- 
ing that such prompt steps 
should have been taken to 
restore the Campanile. 
The dust of the ruins had 
scarcely blown away when 
the Council of Venice met 
and voted the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars 
for restoring the tower, and 
the directors of the Mont 
de Piété promptly supple- 
mented this with twenty 
thousand dollars more. 
Freewill offerings from 
private individuals and mu- 
nicipalities came pouring 
in, so that within a week 
from the collapse of the 
Campanile fully three hun- 
dred thousand dollars had 
been subscribed to perpet- 
uate the old monument in 
a resurrected form. 

As in most cases where 
old monuments have _ suc- 
cumbed to time, there was 


But Italy is too much wrapped 


up in the past, too proud of its relics of antiquity, to listen to the 
popular clamor, and one may confidently expect that a new Cam- 
panile will arise on the spot so long marked by the old one, as 
faithful in its every line to that which crumbled to ruins as the genius 
of Italy’s best architects and artists can make it. 


VENICE. 


L. E. BERTINI. 





ITALY’S LAW TO PROTECT HER ART TREASURES 


That the Italian authorities are resolved to protect the artistic 
interests of the state in the most practical manner is shown by the 
measures they have recently adopted, arésumé of which is herewith given. 

All artistic or archeological collections, monuments, or isolated 
artistic objects, belonging 
to the ecclesiastical author- 
ities and to corporations 
recognized by the state, 
cannot be sold out of the 
country, and can only be 
sold in Italy by one reli- 
gious or public authority to 
another, or to the state, 
with the permission of the 
government. 

A general catalogue of 
pictures, monuments, and 
archeological objects is to 
be drawn up, one part of 
the catalogue to include 
the objects and collections 
belonging to the above- 
mentioned corporations and 
authorities, and the other 
to include all objects and 
collections belonging to 
private owners, provided 
that these collections are 
considered to be of high 
artistic value. 

Objects not included in 
the catalogue may be sold, 
but only with the permis- 
sion of the Minister of 
Public Instruction. Owners 
of objects registered in the 
catalogue must immediately 
notify the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction in case of 
sale or change of owner- re 

: MERCURY 
ship. Sellers must always ip Gieiins 
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warn buyers when an object 
they are about to purchase 
is registered in the national 
catalogue. 

The government will 
always have the right of pre- 
emption, under equal condi- 
tions, in case of such sales, 
but the right must be exer- 
cised within six months of 
the notification that a sale 
is contemplated. When 
the right is exercised in re- 
gard to an object for which 
an offer has been made from 
abroad, the price will be 
fixed by deducting the ex- 
port duty from the amount 
offered. 

The export duty is pro- 
gressive, and amounts to 
five per cent up to the first 
#200 of the price, seven 
per cent on the next £200, 
nine per cent on the third 
#200, eleven per cent on 
the fourth £200, and so on 
until the maximum of 
twenty per cent is reached 
for costly objects. Article 
8 of the law contains a pro- 
vision which, if properly 
applied, would stop the 
practice of declaring the 
value of an object to be 
infinitely lower than it 
really is. 

Exporters of valuable 
pictures and other objects, 
which may be worth say 
£6,000, will often declare 
their value to be #115 or 
£120, not so much in order 
to avoid payment of the 
export duty (which will, in 
any case, be paid by the 
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foreign purchaser) as to avoid arousing the suspicion of the govern- 
ment experts that a on picture may be goiny out of the country. 
It does not say much for government experts that, in order to tell 
a valuable picture from a worthless one, they should need to see a 
high declaration of price; yet this is frequently the case, and during 
the last few years many a valuable work has easily obtained a permit 
for exportation because its value was declared at £12, instead of 
£12,000. 

Article 8 of the new law says, however, that the government will 
have the right to buy all objects for which permission to export is 
requested at the price declared by their owners, less the export duty. 
The purchaser of a valuable picture will think twice before declaring 
its value to be only a few pounds, because he will know that in case 
of suspicion he would be bound to accept the few pounds, less five 
per cent, from ~ government as the price of a picture for which he 
may have given 41,000. A, %. 





WEDDING COFFER, FLOREN'LINE 
One Type of Italy’s Treasures 





REMBRANDT’S MASTERPIECE DETHRONED 


‘*The Night Watch,’’ Rembrandt’s masterpiece, which has so long 
held the place of honor in the Rijks Museum, is to be dethroned by 
order of the committee which at present controls the destinies of the 
pictures in this great gallery. The word ‘‘dethroned’’ is used 
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advisedly, for among the pictures of this great master, ‘‘The Night 
Watch”’ is easily monarch of them all—the noblest of the noble. 

It now hangs in the Rembrandt room, which is at the end of the 
‘‘gallery of honor,’’ draped behind with a subtle, greenish toned 
velvet, which brings out to the best possible advantage all its won- 
drous color. It is visible from the vestibule through the entire length 
of the galleries devoted to the corporation and regent pieces, and at 
this distance, fully one hundred feet, the effect is marvelous. It is 
lighted with consummate skill, and the figures seem to be fairly step- 
ping out of the frame—which, by the way, rests immediately upon 
the floor—and advancing toward the spectator. The light of the 
room is so soft and mellow against this back wall that it seems to 
melt into the Rembrandt ‘‘atmosphere.”’ 

If Rembrandt could live again for a brief minute he would doubt- 
less spend it in reaching out both hands, one for the architect and the 
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THE NIGHT WATCH 


By Rembrandt 
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other for the director of this gallery; for in his life he probably never 
knew how great a picture he had painted. Hung as it is, it would be 
a revelation to him. The Rijks Museum, it might be said, was 
planned to house this great picture properly. Mr. P. J. H. Cuypers, 
one of the most accomplished architects in Europe, had this in mind 
when he planned this long central gallery. Everything else was, in 
a sense, to lead up to this the greatest work of the greatest Dutch- 
man. It was to be approached slowly and with reverence. There 
was to be no bursting in upon it with a ‘‘Hello! here’s ‘The Night 
Watch.’ ’’ The visitor was to be arrested upon the threshold while 
he was yet afar off, and made to feel that here at least was something 
to command his respect. 

But now all this thought and study and conscientious effort must 
go for naught. The committee which represents the municipality of 
commercial Amsterdam has decided that they have been hiding their 
most brilliant light under a bushel, so they will drag it out of the 
shelter of its modest setting into the garish light of the noonday sun, 
where it may receive the acclaim of the unthinking populace. 

‘The Night Watch”’ was painted in 1642, and is the largest pic- 
ture Rembrandt ever painted, being eleven by fourteen feet in size, 
just filling the sight lines through the wide doorway of the Rembrandt 
room. It represents Captain Frans Banning Cocq’s company of 
arquebusiers emerging from their guild-house on the Singel. In 
front is the captain in a dark brown, almost black costume, at his side 
Lieutenant Willem van Ruitenberg in a yellow buffalo jerkin, both 
figures in the full light, so that the shadow of the captain’s hand is — 
distinctly traceable on the jerkin. On the right hand of the captain 
are an arquebusier putting on his weapon, and two children, of whom 
the one in front, a girl, has a dead cock hanging from her girdle 
(perhaps one of the prizes). A step behind them is the flag-bearer, 
Jan Visser Cornelissen. The other side of the picture is pervaded 
with similar life and spirit. 

The remarkable chiaroscuro of the whole picture has led to the 
belief that Rembrandt intended to depict a nocturnal scene, but the 
event represented really takes place in daylight, the lofty vaulted 
hall of the guild being lighted only by windows above, to the left, 
not visible to the spectator. The hall, therefore, is properly obscured 
in partial twilight. The peculiar light and spirited action of the pic- 
ture elevate this group of portraits into a most effective dramatic 
scene, which ever since its creation has been enthusiastically admired 
by all connoisseurs of art. Each guild member represented paid one 
hundred florins for his portrait, so that, as there were originally 
sixteen in the group the painter received sixteen hundred florins for 
his work. To-day the picture, if for sale, would bring one million 


florins. WILLIAM VERNON. 
AMSTERDAM, August 30, 1902. 








AN APPRECIATION OF ALBERT L. GROLL— 
LAN DSCAPE-PAINTER 


In these days of careless classification and hasty generalization, it 
is a distinct relief to mind and spirit to meet with work which defies 
the usual prompt summing up of the art reporter with ready-made 
expressions, as ‘‘realistic,’’ ‘‘naturalistic,’’ ‘‘impressionistic,’’ etc. 
The work of Albert L. Groll belongs to this category. It would 
indeed prove an extremely difficult task to classify his landscapes in 
such a simple manner. 
Neither his wide range of 
subjects nor his various 
ways of treatment would 
permit it. 

A visit to Mr. Groll’s 
studio will convince one 
that he has no theories in 
art. There are pictures 
that remind one strongly 
of the paysage intime, so 
successfully cultivated by 
Daubigny and Cazin; others 
that show the influence of 
the poetic suggestiveness 
and the broad but faithful 
reproduction of the Ger- 
man landscapist Schlesch 
and his followers; and a 
few have the virile coloring 
of the impressionists and 
the decorative schemes of 
the secessionists as leading 
characteristics. Others, 
again, simple and rugged 
aspects of nature, vigorously rendered, show that Groll has also 
learned a good deal of Homer Martin, whom he considers the fore- 
most of American landscape-painters; while his latest efforts, en- 
titled ‘‘Symphony in Yellow’’ and ‘‘Symphony in Green and Silver,’’ 
are conceived in the spirit of decorative realism, as it is felt by the 
realist of to-day. 

Groll is well informed of contemporary art movements; he is 
mentally, if not technically, at home in all, and without falling into 
imitation, can vary his performance to suit each phase. He simply 
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ALBERT L. GROLL 
From a Photograph 
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obeys the wxsthetic 
instincts which con- 
trol him at the time. 
He paints first, and 
evolves’ theories 
afterwards, which 
is, taking all things 
into consideration, a 
delightful method, 
as it permits his 
brushes free play, 
undisturbed by 
these endless dis- 
cussions which, al- 





though amusing, 4 pennsyLVANIA VILLAGE ’ 
are nearly always By Albert L. Grol 


absolutely futile. 

In visiting a studio one expects to find a considerable amount of 
work turned out in ordinary routine, sound in workmanship, but in no 
other sense remarkable. In Groll’s studio there is a certain percent- 
age belonging to this order; but there are other canvases showing a 
higher claim to recognition, which evince a deliberate purpose, and 
involve a seriousness which establishes in one a corresponding feeling 
of respectful interest. Pictures like his ‘‘ Pennsylvania Village” 
and ‘‘Starlight on the Bay’’ were painted in response to a genuine 
impulse, which the artist himself, perhaps, could not analyze. He 
felt the need to do, and simply did it. It is these that set the stamp 
on an artist’s work, and lead one to regard it as, on the whole, of 
high or moderate 
interest and worth. 

Groll’s_ charac- 
teristics are brilliant 
versatility, dexter- 
ity with the brush, 
and _spontaneous- 
ness of effect, all 
regulated by innate 
good taste, for he 
has little or no re- 
serve power. Hence 
his pictures attract 
immediately, and 
have a faculty of 
retaining a_ fair 
degree of interest, 


A BIT OF SANDY HOOK ; 
By Albert L. Groll due totheir gracious 
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feeling; in fact, to the good taste, always present—as, for example, 
his ‘Evening Hours.’’ The tranquillity of this canvas’s concentrated 
force is admirably poetical and impressive. One would be pleased 
to live with the picture. The drawing, the pleasant color scheme, 
and feeling of refinement are excellent, though we could find fault 
with the composition. The background does not hang well together 
with the foreground, and this seems thrust on one’s attention. 

‘‘The Coming Storm,’’ on the other hand, gives scope for the 





STARLIGHT ON THE BAY 
By Albert L. Grol! 


painter's largeness of feeling. There we see a vast expanse of sandy 
shore, with a storming sky full of force and luminous color, a strong 
and truthful picture, in which the moisture in the sand and the move- 
ment of the clouds are particularly well rendered. The whole is 
suggestive of light and air (this picture lost considerably in the 
reproduction), and is clever to the last degree. It is a canvas of 
remarkable force, its concentrated intensity giving it a distinction 
that would make it a strong work in any collection of pictures. 

Quite a contrast, in its quiet, rich tones and its regard for solid 
effects, is his ‘Bit of Sandy Hook’’ (the artist's favorite sketching- 
ground). The impression of space as well as of masses is suggested in 
a masterly way, and the values are very skillfully differentiated. His 
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‘*Starlight on the Bay’’ displays a more subtle observation and pvet- 
ical charm than the others, it impresses one more favorably each time 
it is seen; while his ‘‘Glimpse of a Village,’’ notwithstanding a lack 
of clearness in the atmosphere, and a certain dullness of tone, is a 
picture that appeals strongly to the layman. 

Groll, born in New York in 1867, is largely a self-taught artist. 
Apart from desultory attendance when quite a youth at a drawing- 
school in Darmstadt, Germany, where his uncle, Frederick Gross, was 





THE EVENING HOUR 
By Albert L, Groll 


lithographer to the Duke of Hessen-Darmstadt, and the usual four 
years’ course at the Munich Academy of Fine Arts, where he studied 
from cast and life under the guidance of Professors Gysis and Loefftz, 
he learned all he knows from making out-of-doors studies from nature. 
From the very beginning he found this sort of training much more 
inspiring than being shut up within four walls day after day, en- 
gaged in the hopeless task of trying to learn what can never be 
taught. His attempt at studio work did not meet with much encour- 
agement. The professors looked with amused interest upon the efforts 
of the American who could only ‘‘feel landscapes’’; and as it was out 
of the question to make a landscape of the human form, his attendance 
at the studio was quite unnecessary. Thus thrown on his resources, 
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THE COMING STORM 
By Albert L. Groll 


he devoted himself with singular intensity of purpose to the study of 
nature in its ever-changing moods. His present work is the result. 

The result of this constant and careful observation, combined with 
a memory of line and color, shows itself in the selection of his 
motives. Every good landscapist must possess this faculty of se/ec- 
tion, the absence of which would convert the landscapes. into mere 
slices of the earth’s surface, to use an expression of William Morris. 

Groll is very happy in the choice of his subjects. They show, 
almost without exception, high pictorial merits, and yet are in no way 
commonplace. With curious obstinacy he has selected a great many 
motives which the layman never notices, and left out many that 
would excite the widest popular interest. His pictures, over many 
of which hangs a deep poetic charm, fill the mind with a true appre- 
ciation of nature. He is still deficient in composition, his lines lack 
distinction, and his handling of masses is at times uncertain; also his 
treatment of details, particularly in the backgrounds, is rather super- 
ficial. But it is impossible to ignore his virility of conception, his 
fine sense for color, his determination to discard the obvious in favor 
of subtlety of feeling and expression, and as he is still one of our 
young men—artists seldom ‘‘arrive,’’ as the French call it, before 
they are forty—there is every possibility that in time he will master 
all the intricacies of his art. 

He is a hard worker, and has enough of the true artist in him to 
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have always the desire to do justice to himself; and in passing from 
one stage to another, he may be trusted to waste nothing of his 
energies, and to make no mistakes that are serious. 

All through his career the question of the way in which color 
could be used has interested him the most. By instinct he is a color- 
ist of distinctly individual tastes and preferences, and by education 
and experience he is a colorist of considerable judgment as well. 
Therefore he always has been at some pains to work out for himself 
an original method, by which he might arrive at the best results within 
his reach. As his desire of late has been in the direction of indi- 
vidualizing nature to certain color schemes, and to create landscapes 
which combine faithful reproduction of nature with color harmonies, 
entirely dependent on the artist's momentary mood, let us hope that 
he will gain for himself a place which he will share with no one else. 

Perchance nature will gladly reveal some of the secrets she so 
jealously guards to one who loves her so well as this artist, and that 
art appreciators may thereby be the gainers. SIDNEY ALLEN. 





GLIMPSE OF THE VILLAGE 
By Albert L. Groll 





PLEA FOR A GUILD OF AMERICAN SCULPTORS * 


In view of the numbers of cases in American cities where the plan 
has not been followed of making provision for sculpture and mural 
painting in public buildings, the question may be asked, What should 
sculptors do to assert their rights, if any rights exist? I do not see 
that they can do anything immediately. At present everything 
depends on the architects, who in most cases appear to wish to be 
supreme. So long as the sculptors work alone—each keeping to him- 
self—endeavoring to obtain orders and commissions on their own 
account only, without an ideal for the general improvement of the 
standards of sculpture, and without the esprit de corps which feels that 
by the furtherance of their comrades their own status will be improved, 
I cannot forecast a betterment of the situation. Co-operation and a 
laying aside of backbiting and self-considerations are necessary before 
the sculptors get their rights. 

They have rights? Assuredly—just as much as the architect. 
Sculpture can often save a building from ugliness without hope or 
appeal, when the architect, as often happens, is merely an engineer 
who spends his strength in the very necessary work of making his 
building safe, commodious, and fitted in a crude way for the purposes 
for which it exists. The ideal building, of course, is the product of 
at least three artists, of whom the architect is one. 

I believe in an intimate co-operation of the sculptor and the 
painter with the architect. In case of a very large building, like a 
cathedral, a capitol, a great library, a museum, one sculptor and one 
decorator could not accomplish the work with the quickness absolutely 
required by modern needs. And you may ask if I wish the individual 
masters to disappear, lose their identity under a guild stamp. 

Not at all, only so far as public sculpture is concerned. Only 
half their time would be due to the guild’s work. The other half 
could be spent in following the bent of their natural talent or genius, 
whether for private work or ideal productions embodying the best 
idea that is in their minds. 

My view of the good that could be done by a guild of sculptors is 
this: Since an individual sculptor often allows mistakes to go uncor- 
rected, either because of inability to see them owing to mental and 
physical weariness from the struggle with the problem, or else because 
of iack of time to finish work in carrying out a contract having a time 
limit, it has often occurred that the strongest sculptors have put their 
names to monuments which are unworthy of their best. These justify 
their more narrow-minded and envious competitors in criticism, and 


* Portion of an interview. 
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this loud criticism has done and is doing great harm to the profession 
of sculpture, and especially American sculpture. It occasions a loss of 
confidence in the ability of our sculptors to do work of the first quality. 

Especially is the tendency to demand quick work responsible for 
neglect in quality of work. Americans have often more haste than 
judgment, and generally fail to understand why an artist cannot 
work as fast as an artisan and an artisan as a brick-layer. The 
attempt to keep up with this unreasonable hurry on the part of prop- 
erty owners, government officials, architects, and builders is respon- 
sible for the fact that much work is placed abroad which ought to be 
placed at home. A guild of sculptors would soon earn the confidence 
of architects and the public, both as regards the average quality of the 
work produced by its sculptors and with respect to the time taken for 
its production. 

The guild of sculptors under modern American, conditions will be 
based on an ideal so different from those of the Middle Ages that the 
harmfulness will be eliminated. Its constitution should attend to 
that. It will not be selfish, because it will have the art interests of 
the country in its keeping, so far as sculpture is concerned. The 
apprentices will be its democratic feature. Where can a young man 
learn sculpture properly now? Not in the art schools. They merely 
give him a general smattering of art, useful indeed, and not to be 
decried, but entirely inadequate unless followed by an apprenticeship. 
From apprentice to associate and from associate to master will be the 
course, according to deserts. The guild will be in a position to know 
whether a young man is really called to the art of sculpture by innate 
talent and encourage him to proceed, but will eliminate those who 
can never come to anything, and so prevent the hopeless wrecks of 
the profession who were never fitted for it, and in consequence of the 
present brutal system of competition without co-operation, fall into 
a sea of miseries from which they can never emerge. 

What has led to these ideas? My experience in connection with 
the Library of Congress and the Court of Appeals. Following the 
example set by Ward, Saint Gaudens, and Warner in the Library of 
Congress, I advised the late Mr. James Brown Lord to allot the work 
on the Court cf Appeals here to as many sculptors as possible. But 
the committee of three sculptors appointed by him at my suggestion 
would not go far enough in control of the several sculptors. To this 
I attribute whatever defects, slight enough, there may be in the 
general work. The only rule the committee held to was, that each 
and every sculptor must show enough feeling for the classic in his 
design to have his work harmonize with the building. Beyond that, 
full liberty was allowed the sculptor; but to my mind it was a mistake. 

A sculptor guild, such as I imagine, would have held each sculptor 
just a little more to the general feeling of the work and produced 
somewhat better results. F. WELLINGTON RUCKSTUHL. 
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VIEW OF MAIN ENTRANCE 
By Raimondo D’ Aronco 


THE DOMINANT NOTE AT THE TURIN 
EXPOSITION 


Whether or not exhibitions such as that which was opened by the 
King of Italy at Turin on May Ioth last, and is now nearing its close 
as this review is written, give any impetus to artistic effort or any 
direction to the trend of art development is a problematical matter. 
Such enterprises are for the most part the result of local ambition, 
and however carefully planned and elaborate they may be, they are 
usually in a very vital sense disappointing. 

The interchange of products effected by commerce and the univer- 
sality of illustrated journals are such in these latter days as to rob any 
exhibition of the elements of novelty. Art movements are duly 
chronicled and prevailing styles are as regularly presented in pictorial 
form. The public is thus promptly informed of what is transpiring 
in the art world; commercial instinct does not permit the man of ideas 
to hide his cleverness pending the inauguration of an exposition; and 
art workers are not compelled to await these recurring events to get 
hints or guidance or inspiration from their fellow-craftsmen. 

Expositions, therefore, are wont to be little more than love-feasts 
for the exhibitors, and are not apt to be a potent influence in art 
development. Nations and individuals meet in friendly competition 
and submit their products in comparison; no one is surprised and few 
probably are benefited in any appreciable measure. 
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In this regard the Turin exposition of decorative work is not 
essentially different from the host of great and minor exhibitions that 
have preceded it. It is not my purpose to enter into any detailed 





AN ARTISTIC CORNER 
By Various Munich Craftsmen 


review of individual exhibits. Such a course would involve a series 
of articles, or would lay a writer open to the charge of favoritism or 
arbitrary selection. Every visitor to the exposition, however, must 
have been impressed with the prevalence of one dominant note 
throughout the various exhibition-rooms—one may liken it to an art 
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language broken into many dialects, each nation, district, or individual 
voicing variations on what, for lack of a better term, we are wont to 
call ‘‘l’Art Nouveau’’ or ‘‘Arte Moderna.’’ It is this dominant 
note, accentuated on every side—in the buildings, in furniture, pot- 
tery, jewelry, draperies, designs, in everything—to which I mainly 
wish to call attention. 

This apparently is the chief witness which the exposition bears of 
the artistic effort of the day. It shows that the various art workers, 
: however independently they 
may be striving for an indi- 
vidual expression of the 
beautiful, are in a sense 
working unitedly. And 
this sameness of expres- 
sion, with differences such 
as naturally accrue from 
partly suborned local color- 
ing or racial instincts, is 
largely due, one suspects, 
to the currency given by 
modern methods of pub- 
licity. 

Some designer hits off 
a clever idea, which recom- 
mends itself to some one 
else who is looking for an 
idea in decoration out of 
the cut-and-dried beats fa- 
miliar to the ages. Imme- 
diately the world is apprised 
of the new idea; the novelty 
becomes a vogue; and con- 
sciously or unconsciously 
art workers in divers climes find themselves striving on the lines laid 
down by the innovator, and offering for public admiration their own 
special brand of the latest fad.- Many work in honest effort to pro- 
duce something adhering to the accepted lines and yet individual 
enough to be distinctive, and others work in more or less clumsy and 
palpable imitation. In any event, the style that meets the favor of 
the hour prevails, which, in view of the fact that demand determines 
the product, is not surprising. It is not a case of the survival of the 
fittest; rather it is the uncertain, fleeting vogue of the temporarily 
favored. 

At the present time, as indicated by the exhibits at the Turin exhi- 
bition, the accepted motive in decoration is a sort of conventional 
lotus-leaf arrangement, or, in certain forms, a kind of irregular spiral 
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By Herman Billing 
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suggestive of a climbing plant. 
One may go through the many 
exhibition-rooms of the exposition 
and find this recurring so regularly 
as a motive in woodwork, metal- 
work, pottery, textiles, furniture, 
mural designs, architectural out- 
lines, and what not, that one might 
readily suppose all the exhibitors 
were disciples of a single master, 
whose genius determined every- 
thing in the rough, and whose pre- 
scriptions and limitations left little 
for the individual workers save 
minor modifications. 

In a word, the prevalence of 
the so-called new art is but an evi- 
dence of intercommunication of 
ideas brought about by commerce 
and modern means of publicity, 
and the modifications are but wit- 
nesses of race and habit of thought. 
As one might expect, these varia- 
tions are in a marked measure sug- 
gestive of national characteristics. 

The Austrian section, both in 
the articles shown and in the build- 
ing in which they are housed, is 
perhaps most pronouncedly of the 
new-art order; the French section 
is notable for its lively spirit and 
for the technical skill displayed by 
its exhibitors; the Belgian display 
discloses propinquity to the French 
and a consequent similarity of 
tastes and efforts; the German 
section, like the German character, 
has a certain heaviness, despite its 
variety, and at the same time dis- 
closes a proneness to the bold and 
the eccentric; the Dutch section 
in all its work maintains the na- 
tional tradition of Holland for 
soundness, uniqueness, and homely 
domesticity; Italy, to which the 
world is indebted for this marshaling 
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METAL PANEL 
By Herbert and Frances McNair 
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of decorative work, seems to have run riot in new-art motives, and to 
have expressed them in a way nothing less than scenic; England and 
Scotland are more loyal to their home traditions; and America has 
maintained its reputation for ingenuity, cleverness of conception, and 
sureness of adjust- 
ing means to ends. 

These, the read- 
er will notice, are 
all national chatac- 
teristics, and they 
sufficiently differen- 
tiate the exhibits to 
give abundance of 
variety even under 
the ever-present 
motive of the new 
art. Many confi- 
dently predict that 
this new style, the 
favored of the 
hour, will be the 
art of the future. 
Conservative judg- 
ment, however, 
would doubtless 
discredit this pre- 
diction. Much that 
catches the fancy 
and pleases for the 
moment has not the 
abiding qualities 
that would make it 
what Keats would 
call ‘‘a joy for- 





° ’° 
PORCELAIN MOSAIC ever. 
By Joost Thooft and Labouchere We are wont to 


reject no inconsid- 
erable percentage of the pictures placed upon the market on the 
ground that, while not lacking in charm, they would not be good 
living companions. One fears, from a close inspection of the display 
at Turin, that the works in which this favored motive constantly recurs 
would be liable to the same objection. The effect produced is cer- 
tainly often strong. In many of its applications the motive of the 
new art is not without a manifest grace and appropriateness; but in 
other of its uses and applications it seems far-fetched and forced, and 
calculated soon to pall upon those who adopted it. 
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I may be permitted here to quote a few words of Walter Crane, 
whose prominence asa decorative artist gives especial value to his 
opinion. Mr. Crane's work, his persistent reiteration of a unique 
ideal of the beautiful, is well known to the art student, and the 
reader will perhaps not expect him to be enthusiastic as regards the 
Turin exhibition in 
its entirety. He is 
not. He frankly 
admires what recom- 
mends itself to his 
judgment as a deco- 
rator, and as openly 
criticises what does 
not so recommend 
itself. Indeed, while 
at Turin he put him- 
self on record by 
saying that if the 
work shown were 
judged by rigid 
canons of criticism, 
one would scarcely 
find in the entire 
exhibition enough 
good decorative art 
—and he meant by 
that decorative art 
that one would like 
to live with—to suit- 
ably furnish a single 
home. In his opin- 
ion extremes meet, 
and our twentieth- 
century new art 





Pgs THE WHITE KNIGHT 
touches, in its least By Jessie M. King 
consciously artistic 
form, the rococo decorative confectionery of the palaces of the eigh- 
teenth century, and is therefore subject to adverse criticism. 

‘‘There are, in truth,’’ says he, ‘‘I venture to think, two prin- 





ciples at work in this modern development of decorative art—a 
principle on the one hand of health, of life and growth, and on the 
other of decomposition and decay. The first tends in the direction 
of restraint of ornament and simplicity of construction in architecture, 
furniture, and the decorative accessories of life. In the crafts of 
design it maintains the principle of adherence to the limitations as 
well as to the capabilities of the material, and to the control of use, while 
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not rejecting new material, new methods, or new uses, should they 
fall within its province, and be capable of being assimilated and 
harmonized. 

‘*The second principle rather tends to follow a fashion whitherso- 
ever it may lead; to adopt forms and lines for the sake of the forms 
and lines, irrespective of their adaptation to particular materials and 





CORNER OF A LIVING-ROOM 
By Robert Oréans 


uses; to gather from every kind without giving time to digest and 
assimilate; to imitate superficial or artificial mannerisms in all sorts 
of ways; to use materials simply to display material and skill of hand, 
without thought of the harmonizing sense of beauty. 

‘*The choice of woods, for instance in some recent French mar- 
quetery work, to express different textures and surfaces, such as 
rippling water, the coats of animals, etc., is marvelous, and the 
dexterity of the workmanship so great as to give almost an indepen- 
dent interest to the work. But if we ask if the decoration is appro- 
priate to its purpose—does it help the expression of the object so 
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adorned? does it fall into its place 
as decorative pattern in the scheme 
of a room?—we cannot find any 
satisfactory answer. Then, too, if 
we are content to regard it as pic- 
torial work, and judge such work by 
pictorial standards and from the 
pictorial point of view, it fails 
because, by the very nature of the 
material, inlaid wood cannot com- 
pete in pictorial effect with a paint- 
er’s work, because the craftsman is 
necessarily debarred from the use 
and expression of certain values 
and atmospheric effects strictly 
belonging to pictorial art and its 
methods, and upon which rests its 


VASES 
Made in Stockholm 





chief value and power of appeal to the eye—its value as a decoration. 

**Such work may astonish by its skill and imitativeness, but it is 
neither satisfactory as pictorial work nor as decoration, whereas the 
same materials used in a strictly decorative or flat-pattern motive 
would display the quality of the wood equally well, while producing 
a reposeful and appropriate decoration, and an object in a room it 


would be possible to live with.’’ 


These words would seem to be rather a harsh stricture on the new 
art so prevalent in the exhibition-rooms at Turin. The criticism, 





SCREEN 
By G. W. Dysselhof 


however, one must admit, 
is merited. Every con- 
scientious worker in deco- 
rative art will recognize and 
welcome the evidences of 
new life, of health and 
growth; and every such 
worker must deprecate the 
oft-recurring witnesses of 
mere imitation, the subser- 
vient following of a fashion 
ora fad. And it must be 
patent to every visitor to 
the Turin exposition, that, 
despite the intrinsic beauty, 
the richness, and the mar- 
velous execution of much 
that is displayed in the gal- 
leries, there is altogether 
too little suggestive of 
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strong individual or racial instinct, 
and too much to force upon one the 
conviction that the many are aping 
the few or the one, seeking to trans- 
port a motive out of the environ- 
ment that gave it birth, and to 
wreak changes on a style utterly 
foreign to ‘the life of those who 
adopt it. 

In these days of incessant striv- 
ing after novelty, when the spirit 
of the people seems to rebel against 
the perpetuation of old styles and 
old principles of decoration, it is 
certainly gratifying to find some 
ee iis one bright enough to conceive a 
_ new idea and energetic enough to 

force its acceptance by the people. 
It is not gratifying, however. to find one individual or one nation lay- 
ing down principles or formulating rules for an aggregate of individuals 
or nations. <A style appropriate to one country is not appropriate to 
another, and a style that would meet the requirements and satisfy the 
tastes of one community would not meet the requirements and satisfy 
the tastes of another. 

To the present writer, therefore, it seems the weakness of the 
Turin exhibitors that they have been willing to sacrifice local color- 
ing, national traditions, racial individuality, in deference to a whim 
of fashion which is quite as much the product of commercial enter- 
prise as of a legitimate effort on the part of the designer to give a 
new expression of the beautiful in decorative art. It would be better 
for the Dutch to evolve something strictly Dutch and glory in their 
achievement, better 
for the Germans to 
shape their work on 
strictly Teutonic 
lines and adhere to 
them, better for the 
Italians to formulate 
an expression of the 
beautiful in keeping 
with their tempera- 
ment and habits, 
better forthe French 
to reflect Parisian 
chic, for the Eng- a 
. é FAN 
lish to be loyal to By G. de Feure 
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their skies, for the Americans to reflect the new life and hopes and 
ambitions of a new world, than for all to take their cues from a single 
atelier or a single establishment and to undertake to shape the life 
and thought of divers climes, so far as decorative art is concerned, 
in molds that do not fit. 

This in a broad general way seems to be exactly what the exhibi- 
tors at Turin have undertaken. That in many cases they have had a 





CORNER OF A DINING-ROOM 
By H. E. Von Beelepsch- Valendas 


fair measure of success goes without saying; much of the work shown, 
one cannot gainsay, has grace, beauty, appropriateness. These 
articles one might care to take home and live with. It is no less 
true, on the other hand, that much of it has little to recommend it 
save the element of the striking, the unique, the unusual. These 
articles one might look at and comment on, possibly with the admira- 
tion that is born of surprise, and would then be quite content to 
banish them from one’s thought. 

It is an old maxim not to read a book until it is a year old, lest 
one afterward regard the hours spent on it as waste time. So in 
styles of decoration, it might be a good maxim not to adopt the 
latest fad, not to pin allegiance to the latest decorative motive 
evolved by an ambitious designer—and the same maxim would apply 
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alike to art workers and art patrons—lest one soon awake to the fact 
that the new scheme of decoration is a vagary, pleasing enough while 
the novelty lasts, but lacking the qualities necessary to make it a 





HALL IN DUTCH SECTION 
By Christ. Wegerif 


permanent joy, and hence calculated to pall. Novelty may be pleas- 
ing for the moment, which, of course, is not saying that it is legiti- 
mate decorative art. Movement is not always progress; neither is the 
latest innovation in art of any sort to be regarded as a permanent 


accretion to the expression of the beautiful. Henry P. Douctas 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


With the current number Brusu AnD PENCIL begins its eleventh 
volume, and goes to its readers in enlarged form—from eighty to 
one hundred pages of text and cuts per issue, instead of sixty-four 
as heretofore. The re- 
markable success of the 
magazine has made possi- 
ble this change, and the 
publishers confidently 
promise further improve- 
ments in the near future. 
The development of BrusH 
AND PENCIL has been unique 
in the history of American 
art publications. It was 
founded in 1897, and its 
first issues were twenty- 
page pamphlets, with a 
paucity of illustrations. 
From these early begin- 
nings it passed into a forty- 
eight-page magazine, with 
a better and ampler dis- 
play of illustrative material. 
For the last two years the 
magazine has comprised 
sixty-four pages of body 
per issue, with an average 
of about seventy illustra- 
tions of the finest quality. 
The character of the text 
has elicited the highest 
encomiums from the dis- 
cerning public, and the DANSEUSE 
style of its presentation has —-BY M- Delagrange 
been termed ‘‘a triumph of 
pictorial art."" The added pages will be accompanied by a more 
generous use of illustrative features. At first BrusH AND PENCIL 
was a purely local publication, but it has become by gradual stages 
an international magazine, embracing from month to month a com- 
plete record of all that is most important in the world’s art. It has 
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to-day its own competent representatives in all the leading art centers 
of this country and Europe, whose aim is to supply it promptly with 
reliable news, sound criticisms, and choice illustrations of interest to 
the cultured public. It is the purpose of the publishers to maintain 
the magazine on the high plane that has won it distinction, and to 
make it indispensable to all who wish to keep abreast of the times in 
art matters here and abroad. 
* The most important an- 
nouncement among the art 
schools for the coming sea- 
son is, that the National 
Academy of New York will 
abolish in future all tuition 
fees for the classes of draw- 
ing and painting, making 
them, as at the English 
Royal Academy and the 
French School of Fine Arts, 
free to those who pass the 
entrance examinations. In 
taking this step the Na- 
tional Academy also hopes 
to raise the standard of ad- 
mission, taking only ad- 
vanced pupils who have 
had preparation in other 
schools. This is an im- 
portant step, and will do 
much to dignify the Acad- 
emy and bring into its ranks 
men of talent. It will also 
SPECIMEN OF BOOKBINDING probably bring some not- 
By Marius Michel able endowments of prizes 

and scholarships as incen- 
tives for the students, corresponding to the Prix de Rome in the 
French school. But above all, it will mean that for a pupil to an- 
nounce that he is a graduate of the Academy will carry the under- 
standing that he has had as high training as it is possible to obtain 
in America. For the coming season the instructors in the free 
classes will be as follows: Edgar M. Ward, Francis C. Jones, J. 
Scott Hartley, Charles L. Hinton, James D. Smillie, Frederick 
Dielman, and George W. Maynard. The Suydam and Elliott medals 
in silver and bronze for the best work in the antique, life, illustration, 
and still-life classes, the Cannon money prize of one hundred dollars 
for the best oil-painting from the nude, the Hallgarten money prizes 
in painting and composition classes, and the Albert H. Baldwin 
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prizes in etching class will be awarded, the bestowal of prizes being 
in the hands of a jury of art critics competent to decide. 

# The third triennial competition for the Jacob H. Lazarus scholar- 
ship in mural painting, open to any unmarried male citizen of the 
United States, will be held at the National Academy of Design, 
beginning Monday, October 

6th. This is one of the 

most coveted art scholar- 

ships in this country. It 

lasts three years, with quar- 

terly installments of two 

hundred and fifty dollars, 

making a total ot three 

thousand dollars. This 

includes traveling expenses 

to and from Europe. 

#® The annual fall exhibi- 

tion of the Art Club, Phila- 

delphia, will begin Monday, 

November 17th, and will 

close Sunday, December 

14th. It will be for oil- 

paintings and sculpture. 

Only original works by liv- 

ing artists which have never 

been exhibited in Philadel- 

phia will be eligible. A gold 

medal will be awarded for 

the best oil-painting, and a 

gold medal for the best 

piece of sculpture. The 

jury of admission and hang- 

ing committee will consist 

of the following well-known VASE 

artists and sculptors: By René Lalique 

Clifford P. Grayson, Peter 

Moran, Charles Morris Young, A. Stirling Calder, and Carl Newman. 
# On Monday, September 15th, the Utah Art Institute opened its 
annual exhibit in Provo City. This is always an interesting and 
profitable exhibition: interesting as showing the progress of art in all 
its branches in the state, and profitable because it gives hints and 
suggestions for practical use, as well as for further advancement in 
artistic work. The exhibit includes not only sculptures, oil, water- 
color, pastel, and other paintings and drawings, but plans in architec- 
ture adapted to town and country, for homes, barns, and farms, 
workings in needlework and lace, silk fabrics, designs and specimens 
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of various kinds for utility as well as adornment. The Art Institute 
was established by state law, and hasa governing board, including 
well-known artists and ladies and gentlemen of taste and talent, some 
of whom have spent much time and money in both hemispheres to 
advance its interests. 

& The Copley Society will hold its second annual exhibition in 
Copley Hall, Boston, from November 19th to December 16th, inclu- 
sive. Only works in oil, water-colors, pastels, and sculpture by con- 
temporary artists not before exhibited in Boston will be eligible, and 
these must be received by November 12th. Transportation charges 
will be paid by the society on all works accepted. 

# The first exhibition of the American Art Society will be held at 
Earle & Sons’ Galleries, 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, beginning 
Wednesday, October 8, and ending Wednesday, November 5, 1902. 
Private view, Tuesday evening, October 7th, and 8th to 11th. The 
exhibition will be for oil-paintings, water-colors, and sculpture. Gold, 
silver, and bronze medals and honorable mentions will be awarded to 
the best landscapes, to the best marines, to the best miniatures, to the 
best portraits or figure pieces. Medals will be given for sculpture. 
Artist members and stockholders of the American Art Society will 
have the right to exhibit one picture of a reasonable size in the exhibi- 
tion, which has not previously been exhibited in Philadelphia. They 
can submit other pictures to the jury of selection, which will be 
impartially judged, and exhibited if possible. 

#® The Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters of Philadelphia, 
which was organized last May, has issued a circular for its first annual 
exhibition, to be held November 3d to 15th, inclusive. 

# The Art Institute of Chicago has made known the fact that its 
fifteenth annual exhibition of oil-paintings and sculpture will be held 
from October 29th to December 7th. 

# The reopening of the art season is foreshadowed in the announce- 
ments that are being made of coming sales of noted collections, and 
before long, with the return of well-known private collectors, the 
various galleries wil] display their schedules of the season's actions. 
Already the American Art Association of New York is preparing for 
an important event, which will: not take place until January, but which 
is even now attracting notice among connoisseurs—the breaking up of 
one of Boston’s famous galleries. Mr. and Mrs. Warren, of Boston, 
both now dead, were most enthusiastic collectors in their day. The 
executors of the estate have instructed the American Art Association 
to dispose of the treasures. The sale will take place in New York 
next January, in Mendelssohn Hall, when some famous canvases, 
valued at more than three hundred thousand dollars, will be sold. 
The Barbizon school and contemporaries are worthily represented— 
Millet by four examples, Rousseau by three representative pictures, 
Daubigny by four examples, Tryon by ‘‘Coast Near Villiers,’’ Corot by 
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six very fine works, including ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ and a figure 
subject, ‘‘Regrettant la Patrie,’’ Dupré by three examples, and Diaz 
by four unusually fine pictures, the most important of which is the 
celebrated ‘‘ Descent des Bohenuons.’’ Of Delacroix there are three 
examples, of Fromentin three, and of Decamps two. Géréme’s 
masterpiece, ‘‘L’tminence Crise,’’ is also in the sale, and Jules 
Bréton, Henner, Van Marke, Greuze, and other famous artists are 
represented. Of the early English school there are Gainsborough’s 
portrait of ‘‘Constantine John Phipps and Baron Musgrave’’ and a 
landscape, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portraits of ‘‘Lord and Lady 
Lyndhurst,’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of ‘‘Lady Hervy,’’ and 
Landseer’s ‘‘The Little Actress.’’ Of the old Dutch, Flemish, and 
Italian school there are many examples, as well as of American 
artists, such as George Inness, George Inness, Jr., William M. Hunt, 
and John La Farge. ' 

* According to report, the art collection of the late Henry G. 
Marquand of New York will be sold this winter. 

 Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts has now three genuine Rembrandts, 
if report from that city is to be believed, and next year it will doubt- 
less have six. The new Rembrandt acquired has for a long time been 
ascribed to Rembrandt, but the authority was very doubtful, and 
many experts have disputed its genuineness. It is ‘‘The Shower of 
Gold,’’ from the story of Danaé, and was lent to the museum first by 
Mr. Francis Brooks, and since his death by his estate. John Briggs 
Potter, the artist, was engaged recently to clean and restore this 
picture, and after he had removed a number of layers of dirt and 
varnish, he discovered in the lower left-hand corner the signature, 
‘‘Rembrandt, 1652.’° Experts were at once called in, and after a 
careful examination, they decided that there could be absolutely no 
doubt that the picture is a genuine production of the great Dutch 
painter. 

# Later information concerning the collection of plaster casts pre- 
sented to Harvard University by the German Kaiser shows that the 
value of the gift was not at first realized. The casts number several 
thousand, including copies or reproductions in miniature of every- 
thing of first-class artistic importance in the way of sculpture to be 
found in the German empire. No such collection exists outside of 
Germany. To the earliest period covered belongs the wonderful 
metal-work of the Rhine provinces. From the thirteenth century 
come the gates of Freiburg -Cathedral, the statues of the Apostles 
from the same building, the equestrian statue of Conrad III.; from 
Bamberg, those of Henry the Lion and Queen Matilda at Brunswick 
and the sculptures of the Strassburg Cathedral. From Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, Cologne, Innsbruck, Ulm, Regensburg, come copies of 
priceless works of which New York has but one fine specimen in the 
fac-simile of the bronze tomb of St. Sebaldus from Nuremberg, now 
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in the Metropolitan Museum, a monument upon which Peter Vischer 
and his five sons are said to have labored from 1508 to 1519. The 
cost of the collection, defrayed from the kaiser’s private purse, is 
said to be not less than one hundred thousand dollars or even more. 
# The resignation 
of E. F. Andrews as 
director of the Cor- 
coran Art School 
in Washington has 
taken place, in or- 
der that he may 
devote his time and 
energy to his own 
personal affairs. 
His studio was for 
many years past lo- 
cated in the Cor- 
coran Building, 
where he devoted 
his time to portrait- 
painting. A group 
of students asked 
him to give them 
criticism while en- 
gaged at work in 
the Corcoran Gal- 
lery. Out of this 
association grew a 
regular class, which 
in time became the 
Cereoran Art 
School. For years 
Mr. Andrews gave 
his services gratu- 
itously, and only 
recently has he had 
VASE OF SILVER REPOUSSE any honorarium. 
By M. Decompos He will retire to his 
country place near 
Alexandria and the successful school will be directed by others. 
# Conflicting statements have been made regarding the Smith 
Memorial Arch in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. The Meade statue 
was made by Daniel Chester French, and not by Charles Grafly. This 
statue has been ready to put in place for about eighteen months, but 
owing to the column not being completed, it could not be put 
in position. Grafly made the Reynolds statue, and it is con- 
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sidered a fine piece of work, being full of vigorous strength and 
individuality. 

# The young artists of the Latin Quarter composing the American 
Art Association will hold a lottery this month to raise funds for their 
new club-house. The prizes will be pictures donated by the artists 
themselves and valued by outside experts. 

# George H. Boughton, the American artist and member of the 
Royal Academy, has written entertainingly for a New York paper on 
the status of American painters in London. He laughs at the idea 
that an American artist has to live down any prejudice in England 
before he can have a fair chance to succeed. He says his experience 
has been of the contrary kind. The chief difficulty of American 
painters has been to live up to the high estimation in which they are 
held by British artists and art critics. He cites the cases of Whistler, 
Sargent, and Abbey—and his own belongs in the same category-—as 
showing that Americans of ability are held in high regard and are 
accorded honors as freely as Englishmen. 

* A cablegram from Paris states that Maria Christina, the queen 
mother of Spain, has honored an American, Mrs. Alice Barber 
Stephens. The queen, staying in Paris for a fortnight before her 
return to Madrid, requested Mrs. Stephens to execute her portrait. 
It is reported in art circles that Mrs. Stephens will do the work in 
black and white, not in colors. 

& When the Sanitary Fair was organized during the Civil War the 
late Professor Théophile d’Orémieulx wrote to Victor Hugo, asking 
him to contribute something in the way of verse or art from his own 
hand. This Hugo did, but the drawings came too late to be sold at 
the fair. They were disposed of at private sale, however, and one 
important sketch eventually came into the possession of Samuel J. 
Tilden. It has been added lately to the Hugo portraits, etchings, 
and sketches shown at the Lenox Library. Aside from the fact that 
it is a drawing by Victor Hugo, it has an interest for Americans 
because it is a view of the old house at Passy, now demolished, where 
Benjamin Franklin lived during the Revolution. A letter in Hugo’s 
handwriting addressed to the Sanitary Commission explains how he 
came to make this sketch while spending a day at Passy, an old 
inhabitant having pointed out the house to him as formerly Franklin's. 
#& Miss Mary Elizabeth Williams, an artist of internationa! reputa- 
tion, died at her home at Salem, Massachusetts, recently. Years ago 
she studied art in Rome, and afterward lived beside the Mediterranean 
and traveled in Egypt. She met John Ruskin, who gave her pictures 
considerable attention. Two years ago Miss Williams and her sister 
returned to Salem to live in the Osgood house, a place of historic 
interest, and which belonged in the family. Miss Williams was 
seventy-seven years of age. 

# Washington Park, Chicago, is to have a replica of the heroic 
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equestrian statue of Washington, designed by Daniel C. French and 
erected in Paris by the Daughters of the Revolution. The statue will 
be cast in bronze, and is nearly forty feet in height. 

& America is gradually crecting statues to its many Revolutionary 
heroes. Announcement is made from Washington that it is expected 


PIANO 
Design and Sculpture by A. Charpen ier 
Painting by M. Besnard 


that at the next session of Congress the bill of Representative Driscoll, 
of New York, making an appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars 
for a monument to Commodore Barry, to be erected at the national 
capital, will be passed. The movement in behalf of this tribute has 
met with popular approval in many sections of the country, but com- 
paratively few, perhaps, of the millions of Americans who have read 
or heard of *‘Fighting Jack Barry’’ as the ‘‘ Father of the American 
Navy,’ know that his last resting-place is in Philadelphia. The 
remains of the gallant old sailor lie within a tomb in the graveyard 
attached to St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church on Fourth, above 
Spruce Street. 
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& At last, after all sorts 

of postponements, the plas- 

ter model of the equestrian 

statue of Generali Sherman, 

designed by the late Carl 

Rohl Smith, has just been 

sent to Providence, Rhode 

Island, to be cast in bronze. 

The completion of the de- 

sign since the death of the 

sculptor has been the joint 

work of Mrs. Rohl Smith 

and Lauritz Jensen. The 

position of the horse and 

the figure is one suggested 

by the day review at the 

close of the Civil War, when 

General Sherman reined. in 

his horse on reaching the 

space south of the Treasury SPECIMEN OF BOOKBINDING 

Building, and from the sad- _By M. Meunier 

dle surveyed the splendid 

army which had followed him to many victories, and was then told 

to disband. Opinions differ as to the merits of the work. 

* The statue, erected by the state of New York on the battle-field 

of Gettysburg to the memory of General Henry Warner Slocum, has 

been dedicated. The statue is a colossal equestrian figure of bronze, 
upon a granite base 
sixteen feet high. 
It stands on Stev- 
ens’s Knoll, a prom- 
inent elevation be- 
tween Culp’s Hill 
and East Cemetery 
Hill, from which 
vantage-point Gen- 
eral Slocum com- 
manded the right 
wing of the army 
during the battle. 
Upon a plate on 
the pedestal is in- 
scribed the advice 
which in the discus- 
sion at the council 
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General Meade at Gettysburg, won for General Slocum the heart of 
every soldier in the army, naraely, ‘‘Stay and fight it out.’’ The 
statue was designed by E. C. Potter, and was erected at a cost of 
thirty thousand dollars. 

# It has taken a good many years, but at last Virginia has awakened 
to the honor it owes our old schoolhood friend. Captain John Smith, 
and a movement has been started at Williamsburg looking toward the 
erection of a statue of the founder of Jamestown. The matter is in 
the hands of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties, which has issued an appeal for funds to carry on the work. 
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ART GOSSIP FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The salons this season have been phenomenally successful, the 
attendance at the old salon, the Société des Artistes Francais, being 
larger than it has been for fourteen years. The rival salon, the 
Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, was visited by 138,487 paying 
visitors, which is also an appreciable increase over previous years. 
On varnishing-day more than six thousand persons passed through 
the turnstiles, and on Sunday, April 27th, the number of visitors was 
not less than twelve thousand. The organizers of the autumn salon 
have drawn up their statutes, and now only await the official recog- 
nition of the council of state. If this is obtained, the salon will 
probably be held during October and November in the Petit Palais. 
There is apparently to be no rivalry between it and the other salons, 
as members of both the Champs clysées and Champs de Mars soci- 
eties have already signified their willingness to become exhibitors. 

# The dissolution of the Société Francaise de Gravure, which began 
its career in 1878, has resulted in a very important acquisition to the 
Louvre. The society’s stock of one hundred and two copper-plates, 
with eleven thousand proofs, will be transferred to the Louvre so soon 
as the legal formalities of the liquidation have been gone through. 
The more important of these plates include ‘‘L’Apparition’’ of Gustave 
Moreau, engraved by Sulpis; ‘‘Le Sacre de Napoleon I.’’ of David, 
engraved also by Sulpis; ‘‘La maitresse du Titien’’ of Titian, and 
‘La Belle Ferronniére’’ of Leonardo da Vinci, engraved by Dauquin; 
‘‘Le Mariage Mystique’’ of Memling, engraved by Francois; ‘‘Les 
Pelerins d’Emmanus’’ of Rembrandt, engraved by Gaillard, and 
others. The value of this acquisition is placed at one million francs. 
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& Art connoisseurs will be inter- 
ested to learn that twenty faultless 
proofs on silk have been struck at 
the Louvre of Jacquet’s engraving 
of ‘‘The Passion,’’ by Mantegna. 
The central portion of Mantegna’s 
triptych of ‘‘The Crucifixion’’ is at 
the Louvre, but the other parts, 
‘“*Christ in Gethsemane’’ and ‘‘ The 
Resurrection,’’ are at Tours. The 
features of the Jacquet proofs are 
their size, and the fact that the 
copper-plate, which was somewhat 
worn, has been revived in process. 
# The Paris Bulletin des Arts pro- 
tests against the sale by the Cathe- 
dral of Bayeux to a dealer of one 
of its tapestries for what is said to 
be the insignificant price of three 
thousand dollars. The piece in 
question, which had been in the 
cathedral’s possession since 1608, 
depicted a scene from the life of 
the Virgin. In the border was the 
portrait of the merchant who had 
, presented it to the church, and 
PORCELAIN whose descendants now join in the 
ay aera protest, saying that they should 
have been consulted. 

# Paris is to have a statue of Gavarni, the caricaturist. He was as 
much the historian of Louis Philippe’s reign as John Leech was of the 
first part of Queen Victoria’s. The project meets popular favor. 

# There appears to bea growing appreciation of colored sculpture in 
some centers abroad. Frequent references are found now to Géréme’s 
mixed and colored statuettes, as evoking much admiration, and in 
some quarters, both there and’ here, the mistake is made of deeming 
this work of Gérome’s a recent innovation on his part. Of course 
those who have traveled with their eyes open know that the artist did 
work of this kind many years ago. It is true that the general prac- 
tice, although common among the. ancients, has not been greatly 
favored by moderns. 

# According to the Atheneum, the Louvre possesses about forty 
thousand drawings which cannot be exhibited owing to lack of space. 
The variety and interest of this enormous collection cannot be fully 
realized until a complete descriptive catalogue is published, and this 
the authorities of the Louvre will shortly provide. If the Louvre 
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catalogue is as thorough as that which Lawrence Binyon has compiled 
of the drawings by British artists in the British Museum its value will 
be great. 

#& Benjamin-Constant’s great picture, ‘‘Les Cherifas,’’ which was 
given to the state, has been unlucky as regards a place in the museum. 
When taken to the Luxembourg in an immense vehicle the door was 
found to be too small to admit the picture. It was removed from its 
supports, rolled up, and carried in. When it was inside the con- 
servator declared that it would occupy too much space, and it was 
consigned to the storehouse. Many art lovers are highly indignant. 
# Some statuary by Antoine Houdon, whom Benjamin Franklin 
brought to this country in 

1785, and who was the 

sculptor of the famous 

statue of Washington in the 

Richmond  court-house, 

was recently dug out of an 

old cellar in Versailles, 

where it had been buried in 

the German occupation in 

1871 and forgotten. It 

has been placed in the new 

museum devoted to the art 

of the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries, which 

has but lately been arranged 

in the palace in two rooms 

under the gallery of mir- 

rors, by the direction of M. 

de Nolhas. 

& The sales of pictures at 

this year’s Royal Academy 

exhibition are reported to 

be few. The incomes of 

English buyers are greatly 

affected by the heavy war 

tax, and American or Con- 

tinental buyers are few for 

modern English works. 

Preparations for the corona- 

tion also affected the sales, 

for few could escape ex- 

penditures of some nature, 

while general business was 

at a standstill. Although 


the Academy s sales are By M. de Feure 
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VIRGIN AND INFANT 
By Gérard David 
At the Bruges Exhibition 


generally numerous, less than twenty pictures were sold the opening 
week, and of these but two at good prices—a great disappointment. 
& The exhibition of early Flemish art, which was recently held at 
Bruges, was one of extraordinary interest, and attracted visitors from 
every country in Europe all through the summer. In its own way it 
was quite on a level with the Rembrandt exhibition at Amsterdam in 
1898, and the display of Van Dycks at Antwerp in the following 
year. It is needless to say that the appeal made by early Flemish 
art is of a quite different order from that made by the later masters, 
and that for the thorough enjoyment of Van Eyck and Memlinc one 
must feel interested in ‘‘the beginnings’’ as such, and must at least 
not be repelled by the spirit of medizval religion. One must accept 
the narrow limitations of the painters, the fact that the bulk of them 
painted for monasteries, and that their range seldom went beyond a 
**Madonna with Saints’’ for the chapel and a ‘‘Last Supper’’ for the 
refectory. As to the pictures, it may safely be said that such a col- 
lection could have been formed in no other town than Bruges. 
& The late Albert Moore of London, well known for small pictures, 
classical yet modern in feeling, with stately female figures clad in 
robes full of marvelously fine folds, was once intrusted with a frieze 
for the Queen’s Theater in Long Acre. It was executed zn tempera 
on canvas. When the theater was dismantled the canvas was saved, 
and is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum as a highly prized 
specimen of Moore’s handling of the problems of mural work. 
# The British Museum has its small regular resident population—who 
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do everything but sleep there—and its multitudes of occasional visi- 
tors. Happily, it is a resort that is growing in popularity. It 
appears from the official report, issued in the form of an octavo blue- 
book, that during 1901 718,614 visits were paid to this English 
national treasure-house. This shows an increase of more than 
twenty-five thousand on the previous year, and is above the average 
for the period from 1880 to 1883, at the conclusion of which the 
removal of the stuffed animals transferred much patronage from 
Bloomsbury to Kensington. 

# The Royal Academy, of London, has designated its treasurer, 
T. G. Jackson, as the person to whom British artists and art lovers 
who care to contribute to the fund for re-erecting the Campanile at 
Venice may send their checks. President Poynter of the Royal 
Academy, in a letter to the London Times, dated August 2oth, 
strikes the same note that the Venice Campanile hund Committee of 
the National Arts Club of New York struck earlier in the same month 
with regard to foreigners helping the Italians—a coincidence which 
shows the keen interest which people in Europe as well as here take 
in the matter. 

# Professor Angst of the Swiss National Museum will discuss in his 
forthcoming annual report recent American influence upon the Euro- 
pean market for antique objects of art, pointing out that while American 
collectors formerly bought single objects, like their European rivals, 
the later American generation of millionaires buys entire collections at 
once at prices utterly excluding European bidders. Such buying, the 
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LADY OF SHALOTT—DECORATIVE PANEL 


By George Bernard Benton 


director will say, gives the pur- 
chaser a guaranty of the genuine- 
ness of the objects, since they 
were gathered by painstaking con- 
noisseurs. Director Angst attrib- 
utes this innovation to the rapid 
creation of American millionaires 
and refers to J. P. Morgan’s pur- 
chase for six hundred thousand 
dollars of Mannheim’s famous col- 
lection of majolicas, faiences, 
bronzes, etc., in Paris. Such pur- 
chases, the director asserts, are 
an irreparable loss for Europe. 
He admits that Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Carnegie, and others will either 
open their collections to the public 
or give them outright to museums, 
adding: ‘‘The liberality with which 
rich Americans treat the museums 
of their country throws into the 
shade everything hitherto seen in 
any country of Europe.”’ 

* A typical example of the en- 
couragement of the arts and crafts 
is the German Industrial Arts 
Union of Berlin. The union is 
composed of life members, twenty 
in number; ordinary members, of 
whom there are about twelve hun- 
dred; and ‘‘impersonal’’ members, 
consisting of firms, arts unions, art 
societies, and museums. The fa- 
mous Industrial Museum is closely 
connected with the union. Inthe 
big covered courtyard exhibitions 
of arts and crafts are given, and 
the card of a member of the union 
opens the door at times when the 
general public is excluded. Offi- 
cials of this museum are officers of 
the union, and its leading spirits. A 
little monthly illustrates novelties 
in the arts and crafts, and discusses 
art matters in general from the 
standpoint of art and usefulness. 
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&# The Koelnische Zeitung reports 
the death of one of the oldest of the 
Duesseldorf artists, Ludwig Beck- 
mann, the animal-painter. He 
was born at Hanover, in 1822. 
His zodlogical studies were so 
wide and exact that he was at one 
time offered the vacant post of di- 
rector of the zodlogical gardens in 
his native town. He was as apt 
with the pen as with the pencil, 
and published some studies in cul- 
ture, and a “‘History of the Races 
of Dogs,’’ in two volumes, illus- 
trated by himself. 

& The foundation-stone of the first 
Greek Royal School of Woman’s 
Arts and Crafts was recently laid 
in Athens in the presence of King 
George. Lady Egerton proposed 
the founding of the school, which 
will serve a purpose of usefulness 
and provide hundreds of poor girls 
with work. The Countess of Rian- 
court bought the site of the build- 
ing for twenty-six thousand 
drachmas and presented it to the 
committee. King George made a 
further gift of forty thousand 
drachmas. 

& The ancient bronzes at Athens 
in the National Museum are slowly 
but surely going to pieces. It is 
not a patina, but an active oxidi- 
zation, that is eating them away 
since they have been exposed to 
the air and daylight. 

* The Erectheum at Athens, it is 
reported, is to be restored, as Greek 
architects deem it absolutely neces- 
sary toits preservation. The work 
will be limited to the putting in 
place of some of the loose frag- 
ments which lie strewn upon the 
ground and a general strengthen- 
ing of the structure. No new 
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LANCELOT—DECORATIVE PANEL 
By George Bernard Benton 
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material will be employed in the visible portions, since this would be 
regarded as little less than a sacrilege by the Greeks. 

& Signor Bardini, a noted antiquarian of Florence, recently sold his 
second collection of antiques at auction in London. -A bronze group 
of ‘‘Samson Slaying the Philistines,’’ fifteen inches high, attributed to 
Michael Angelo, brought six thousand dollars; a statuette in bronze, 
seven and a half inches high, ‘‘Boy Extracting a Thorn from His 
Foot,’’ brought four thousand dollars; and a highly decorated gun-rest 
of the sixteenth century, made in Milan, part of a set of firearms pre- 
sented by Philip II. of Spain to Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, was 
sold for four thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

# A very fine specimen of Sandro Botticelli has been found on an 
ancient panel in the art gallery of Piacenza. It came from an old 
castle near the town, but was not recognized at first. Oval in shape, 
it shows the Virgin adoring the infant Jesus, who lies on the grass. 
It is said to rival the best Bottigellis in Florence, London, Paris, and 
Munich, 

# Marc Antocolsky, the celebrated Russian sculptor, died recently at 
St. Petersburg. He was born in Vilna, Russia, of poor Jewish 
parents, and was educated in the religious school of the village in 
circumstances which were anything but encouraging to his strong and 
sensitive artistic bent. Asa lad he went to the Russian capital, where 
through all the obstacles of poverty he struggled on until his talents 
as a sculptor were recognized and won him the wealth he deserved. 
Antocolsky, in 1875, went to Paris, where the fame of his ‘‘Christ,’’ 
his ‘‘Spinoza,’’ and his ‘‘Socrates’’—three superb heads—had pre- 
ceded him. The first and last of these works, together with a new 
creation, ‘‘Peter the Great,’’ were exhibited at the various French 
expositions and established the reputation of the sculptor. His reli- 
gious figures rank with the most impressive created in modern times. 
& Henri Siemiradzki, the celebrated Polish historical painter, who died 
in Berlin lately, was born in Grodno, Poland, in 1843, and studied at 
the St. Petersburg Academy and under Piloty in Berlin. In 1870 he 
visited France and Germany, and in 1872 went to Rome. He 
received medals at Vienna in 1873; Philadelphia, 1876; honorable 
mention in 1878; Berlin, 1879; and was made member of the Legion 
of Honor in 1878. He was a member of the academies of St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Stockholm, and Rome. His best known works are 
‘*Nero’s Torches,’’ ‘‘The Sword Dance,’’ ‘‘The Woman or the 
Vase.’’ and ‘‘Christ with Martha and Mary.”’ 

& Sir Martin Conway, in the course of his inaugural lecture as Slade 
professor of fine art at the Museum of Classical Archeology, Cam- 
bridge, took occasion to condemn the view that would confine public 
encouragement of art to the formation of picture-galleries, as though 
pictures were the only art, while in the incompetent planning of new 
streets and erection of public monuments and buildings, in the obliter- 
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ation of open spaces, the destruction of scenes of natural beauty, and 
such other perverse object-lessons, they more than counteracted the 
educational effect of their vaunted exhibitions. He advocates, as 
a public encouragement for keeping house, grounds, and vacant lots 
in sightly condition, a gradation of taxes upon such premises corre- 
sponding to the care given to make them agreeable to the public 
eye. The more common practice now is to increase taxes in ratio to 
the increased beauty of domestic grounds, on the plea that the 
increased care gives increased value. This practically puts a premium 
on neglected and disorderly premises. Sir Martin expresses high 
hopes for the growth of art in this country. Our recent public 
buildings and monuments are, he declares, superior to similar work 
in Great Britain. 

# The Royal Academy has lost its newest associate in the person of 
Matthew Ridley Corbet. Academic distinction came to him early in 
this year, the fifty-third of his life, and he died of pneumonia recently 
at his residence, Crow’s Nest, St. John’s Wood. 

# In view of Edwin A. Abbey’s declaration last winter that London 
was a better place for the American art student than Paris, the London 
Sunday Times’s brief summary of art-school facilities in England is of 
interest. According to this authority, the four leading art schools in 
London are the Royal Academy, the Slade, the Westminster, and the 
South Kensington Art Training school. The last two carry their 
addresses in their names, the Slade is in Gower Street. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to give the address of the Royal Academy, of which the 
secretary is Mr. Eaton. At South Kensington the authority to apply 


to is General Festing, at the Slade Professor Brown, and at West- 
minster Mouat Londan. There are also government art schools all 
over England. 











REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


It is scarcely necessary to review a book which has been before 
the public for years, and of which the demand of discriminating 
students of art has already exhausted six editions. ‘Etching and 
Etchers,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, however, is a work of signal 
importance, and the appearance of a new, the seventh, edition, from 
the press of Little, Brown & Co., demands at least an appreciative 
word of welcome. For some time the book has been out of print. 

The book was written to increase public interest in etching, and 
it is admirably calculated to fulfill its purpose. The author wished 
to help in transmitting the good and sound traditions of the art — 
this is what he calls his permanent purpose — but he also desired 
to exercise some influence of a kind that might be practically useful 
on the work of the younger men at the present time—his temporary 
purpose. The best way to accomplish this seemed to be to give 
a clear statement of the powers and qualities of the art; to review 
the Dutch, French, English, and other schools, with specific accounts 
of the work of various individual artists; and to give outspoken 
criticism of some recent etchers who have had considerable influ- 
ence, not so much on account of their skill with the needle as 
because they were celebrated painters. 

Hamerton was an enthusiast on the art of etching, and his work 
does much to impart to the reader his own love of the needle and 
copper-plate. His discussions of the scope and limitations of the 
art, of its powers and qualities, its difficulties and facilities, serve 
as an admirable prelude to his comprehensive review of the great 
etchers of the world and their work. Hamerton may occasionally 
be guilty of bias, but his judgments in the main have been accepted 
as authoritative, and that rightly. He is more than an historian 
of his favorite art, and his appendix of practical notes will be found 
as succinct and satisfactory a statement of the approved methods 
of etching as one could desire. The reissue, therefore, of this 
notable book, coming as it does when there seems to be a revival 
of interest in etching, is little less than an important event, since 
it will help to perpetuate a high form of art too little understood. 

* “Gerard Dou,” by W. Martin, translated from the Dutch by 
Clara Bell, and published by the Macmillan Company, is unique 
in being practically the only monograph in English on this artist 
and his work. The author, as sub-director of the Royal Gallery 
of Paintings, at The Hague, has had exceptional facilities for study- 
ing his subject, and he is, moreover, eminently qualified for this 
task. Dou was not a great genius, but he created a style of art 
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which at once and for a long time after captivated public taste and 
resulted in many pupils following his lead. His works found their 
way into important collections, and he had a measure of success 
denied to many of his contemporaries. His life coinciding with 
the golden age of Dutch painting, he is in a sense the central figure 
in the history of art in Holland, and especially in Leyden, during 
the seventeenth century. 

The author has attempted in his volume, so far as Dou’s life 

affords the opportunity, to represent the condition of art in his 
time. He has studied the registers of the guilds in the Leyden 
archives, and compared the data with those from other sources. 
He has also examined various authorities to enable him to make 
his picture complete, supplementing the information thus acquired 
by a reference to paintings and prints of the period, as well as 
to unpublished documents, which supply many interesting details. 
He has thus been able occasionally to rectify the statements of pub- 
lished authorities. The volume is eminently readable in its English 
dress, and its twoscore or more reproductions of paintings are 
especially interesting. 
* ‘Chapters in the History of the Arts and Crafts Movement,” 
by Oscar Lovell Triggs, published by the Bohemia Guild of the 
Industrial Art League, is the kindly appreciation of a student 
of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris, as regards their contributions to 
or influence on the arts and crafts of the present day. The primary 
motive of the arts and crafts movement is, as the author states, 
the association of art and labor. Initially an English movement, 
it has been slowly emerging from the general industrial field for 
about forty years, though its differentiation into a distinct phase 
of industrialism belongs to the last ten years. Theoretically, the 
movement is much older than forty years, its development as an 
idea being measured by the lives of the three workers considered. 

In the author’s opinion Carlyle’s function was to arouse to action, 
at least to stimulate, thought on social questions. Ruskin’s work was 
more positive. To-day in nearly every instance of organized effort 
to create better industrial conditions, the informing mind of Ruskin 
is somewhere apparent. In whatever direction one advances it is 
discovered that this pioneer mind had gone on before. Morris, the 
author holds, was the great apostle of the arts and crafts. His many 
contributions to applied art are set forth in detail, and many extracts 
from his addresses are given in witness of the theories of the 
great worker. 

The supplementary chapters of the volume are on Ashbee and the 
Reconstructed Workshop, Rookwood, and the Development of Indus- 
trial Consciousness. The book has a certain sustained interest, and 
will be found acceptable to all students of the development of the 
arts and crafts. 
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& A volume of more than usual value to the art student is ‘‘ American 
Masters of Painting,” by Charles H. Caffin, published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. The book comprises a series of thirteen appreciations 
of noted American painters, the articles having been contributed by 
Mr. Caffin to the New York Sun. The author has done well to rescue 
them from the newspaper columns and preserve them in book form. 
The artists considered are Inness, La Farge, Whistler, Sargent, 
Homer, Abbey, Fuller, Martin, Brush, Wyant, Tryon, Walker, and 
Stuart. There is nothing of the newspaper stamp in the articles 
incorporated in the volume. The men are all treated sympathetically, 
and with the soundness of critical judgment for which Mr. Caffin is 
well known. The book under notice, therefore, is not merely one of 
the most readable, but despite its origin is one of the most important, 
works on Amrican art yet given to the public. There is a charm 
about Mr. Caffin’s style and a certain personal note that make the 
perusal of the book not less enjoyable than profitable. 
* Two works that should be familiar to every student of design and 
decoration have just been issued in popular and cheaper form by the 
Macmillan Company. These are ‘“‘ The Bases of Design,” and “ Line 
and Form,” by Walter Crane, a study of whose work as designer, 
painter, and author appeared in a recent issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
These volumes, both of which have been reviewed heretofore in these 
pages, comprise the substance of two series of lectures addressed to 
the students of the Manchester Municipal School of Art during the 
author’ stenure of the directorship of design at that institution. The 
field covered is an extensive one, and many branches of the subject 
are necessarily treated in a comparatively brief way. Each chapter, 
as the author says, might be expanded into a volume. But the 
addresses here collected were prepared with a distinct view of pre- 
senting, in concise form, certain principles and practices which the 
author held to be essential to all good decorative art, and which he 
studiously sought to put in such form as to be easily comprehended 
by his hearers. The very origin of the works, therefore, makes the 
presentation of the subject logical, and the author’s pleasing style 
saves the pages from the obtrusive didactic features so common to 
handbooks. The volumes have the same wealth of illustrations as 
the original issues, and in their new form will doubtless meet the 
needs of a large constituency. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Fra Angelico,” by Langton Douglas. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $6 net. 

“Etching and Etchers,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Little, 
Brown & Co. $5 net. 

‘‘Memories,” by Max Miller. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2 net. 
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